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The Fifth American Photographic Salon 
American Section 
MAUDE I. G. OLIVER 


TARTING in Milwaukee in December, the important itinerant exhibi- 

tion of pictorial photography, which is the external evidence of certain 

cogent activities of the past year, progressed to Pittsburg, and from 

there will make a tour including several other important cities. In these 
two centers it has been received with unqualified enthusiasm. Records of this 
sort prove that an achievement by the camera need no longer be discredited as a 
fine art. Granted, a photographic artist need never go to the extreme lengths 
that some painters do, disdaining altogether the necessity for a likeness in a 
portrait; still, the bald fact of a faithful reproduction of a man’s features does 
not continue any more to claim the sole attention in portrait-production by means 
of the art-science. Further, the notion of flattering characterless portraits is no 
longer prevalent among the best photographers. The more recent, but quite as 
ill-conditioned, fashion of stagy, sentimental posing, also, has been superseded, 
almost universally, by the straightforward, serious composition for the sake of 
spaces and tones in the plan of a picture. Likewise, in the divergent realm of 
landscape interpretation, the photographer of today consults as much his innate 
sense of proportions and relations, coupled with his theoretic knowledge of esthet- 
ics, as he does the recording of a statement of nature. He has learned to distin- 
guish, to select, to arrange and to subordinate. His imaginative performances, 
moreover, are practically unlimited in their scope for artistic effect. Grave and 
at times whimsical, or again verging towards mysticism, this most creative class 
of photographic expression reaches, occasionally, to the coveted height of a mas- 
terpiece — granting, to be sure, that such a term may never be lightly used. 
Men like Fournier, with his inborn French temperament, or Dr. Eisen or Phillips, 
or, again, women like the Parrish Sisters, or Emily Pitchford, dignify the science 
of photography into vital art. It is not that these minds have made of photog- 
raphy what it is. Photography existed all the while, ready to be wooed by her 
rightful lover, a being who has the soul. When one possesses the spirit of inter- 
pretation, the voicing of art in whatever medium becomes no problem at all. 
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W. F. ZIERATH, M.D. A HARD PULL 
FIFTH AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


The drama, poetry, music — all the various branches open up before one with 
incredible facility. All the muses merge into one muse for the service of her 
devotees. 

This preamble does not mean, necessarily, that an artist in his chosen 
vehicle of expression will always be uniformly successful. Very frequently he is 
not successful, in fact. It does not mean, even, that the most representative 
names in the current photographic display stand for the high-water mark of 
what their author can do. In some cases, of course, this is the fact; but in the 
majority of instances either the exhibitors have done much better in the past or 
else they will accomplish greater things in the future. Nothing is so fatal to art 
as stagnation. The instant that an artist cannot indicate variety in his work, the 
instant that its quality and charm cease to fluctuate, at that instant he has lost 
the gift of inspiration. 

Viewed as a whole, the present exhibition is on much the highest level of 
any yet seen. The average is better and the portion below the average is far 
superior to what it was in former years. It is also noticeable that professional 
photographers are better represented than has been the case hitherto. 
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Cc. W. CHRISTIANSEN EARLY MORNING 


As the present headquarters of the Federation is in Chicago, it was neces- 
sary to start the Salon from there, although the initial public appearance was in 
Milwaukee. In order that the highest possible standard of excellence might be 
obtained, it has always been the policy of the organization to invite the service of 
a jury of painters for a final selection. This year it was deemed that each con- 
tributor would be more fairly treated if all the works were brought before such a 
jury instead of some having been previously sifted. 

For the administration of this office, a more representative band of men 
could not be procured than the four who served in that capacity the present 
season. John F. Stacey is the president of the Chicago Artists’ Society; Edgar 
Cameron, the well-known decorator, served on the Jury of Awards at the Paris 
Exposition in 1900; Albert Krehbiel is a young man who is successfully carrying 
out the important mural commission for the Illinois Supreme Court Building; 
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he also teaches in the Art Institute; and Walter Marshall Clute is a painter of 
marked ability, aside from being an instructor in composition at the Art Institute. 

When one is requested to select some forty works for mention and about 
sixty present themselves as particularly noteworthy, it is a difficult matter to 
determine just where to begin. However, among the pictures in the current dis- 
play which, despite a manifest tendency to exaggerate minor accents of illumina- 
tion, rivet the attention, is a group of genre-studies by W. and G. Parrish. The 
imaginative, spiritual charm of these artists’ performances is, indeed, remark- 
able. The sweet, ethereal character of “The Annunciation” is particularly 
appealing. In diaphanous drapings of gauzy white, a young girl is seen in this 
picture with a startled, awed expression on her face. Her pose, accentuated by 
the glimmering light thrown down from a rose-window in the wall behind her, 
is indicative of the timid wonderment of the girlish countenance. ‘“ Constance 
Crawley as Hamlet” demonstrates the dramatic possibilities of the art of these 
gifted co-workers, the Misses Parrish. The “ Melancholy Dane” is represented 
with eyes looking straight out of the picture in strange introspection, his chin 
resting in his left hand. The interest is effectively focused by means of the face 
being framed in the large, soft collar turned up about the ears. 

A landscape that claims instant attention is contributed by Dr. Gustav 
Eisen. It is called “‘ Vesuvius.” A warm light gray distinguishes this print in 
color from its fellows. In composition it is also quite individual, the top branches 
of trees cutting into the lower line of the enclosure and the sluggish smoke from 
the crater’s mouth forming a cone of vapor over the heavens. Something of the 
vigor of the Berlin Secessionist school is noted in another entry by the same 
artist. This is the “Via Appia Nuova,” in which a solid, flat mass of leafage is 
spread like a bouquet from the branches of two tall trees. In the sky a tumult of 
restless cloud-forms makes a mottled pattern across the sky. “In the Heart of 
Algiers,” an upright, representing a narrow street, the appearance is given of a 
column of light in the center. Spreading so as to fall upon the tops of the build- 
ings at the left, this light, although quite simple and dignified, takes on a very 
interesting shape. Dr. Eisen is not so original in this production as he is in the 
other two, but it is musical in its pearly tones. 

Paul Fournier, in his three portrait examples, manifests imagination of a 
rare order, together with an insight that is startling. “ Portrait of a Young Man,” 
Rembrandtesque in simplicity, denotes that keen delineation which painters 
sometimes acquire. His “ Profile Study,” showing a woman with hair loosely 
knotted at the back of her head, evinces a splendid painting-quality throughout 
the work. The waist worn by the sitter is of light material, and the background, 
which is kept flat, is of just the right depth for a harmonious effect. A thoughtful, 
almost prophetic, expression is noted in the “ Portrait of Miss Elizabeth Buehr- 
mann” as the eyes peer from the enveloping darkness out of the picture, into 
space. The costume suggests old Florentine facture, and the pose is adapted to 
the picturesque style of the garb. Then, the somber and poetic interpretation 
called “Sunshine After Rain’ —a landscape of exceptional power — claims 
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DR, PEDER BRUGUIERE PORTRAIT 


instant notice. The character of the entire print is very dark — deep green — 
relieved only by the old-fashioned, white house, itself lowered to a neutral key, 
and its indistinct reflection in the watery foreground. This print, under the 
title “‘An Old English Castle,” was reproduced in our January issue. 

William H. Phillips delights us with ‘‘The Bridge at Kamakura.” Quite 
as characteristic as the bridge itself is the splendid tree with spreading, crooked 
branches. ‘‘A Street-Corner in Ponta Delgada,” by the same artist, is a note- 
worthy description. Another, a softer performance, is seen in his ‘Canal, 
Ghent.” Here one feels especial pleasure in the reflections of quaint buildings 
beautifully toned in flat masses. ‘‘The Inlet,’’ a small picture in rich brown 
finish, is still another print from the studio of this gifted pictorialist. It depicts 
a skilful use of the high horizon in composition. An example of singular refine- 
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GEORGE F. HOLMAN A FOGGY EVENING 


ment is offered by Emily Pitchford in a ‘‘ Mother and Child.” The baby’s aim 
less gaze is directed out of the picture and the mother’s face is pressed tenderly 
against the little head. The judiciously repressive treatment of the mother’s 
head adds materially to the artistic effect of the composition. ‘‘The Moon God- 
dess,” another print by the same hand, although lacking the human touch of the 
former and not so finished, technically, is refreshing as the cool light of a fairy’s 
torch. The ‘‘ Goddess” holds a hand-mirror, which reflects her delicate profile. 

Referring to profiles, F. J. Bruguiére exhibits a small study of “ Miss B. 
Wood” in this class. The picture is a sepia and framed close in a harmonious 
wood molding. The head takes a natural, easy pose. The features are attractive, 
interesting. The hair is left loose, and the somber scheme of coloring is height- 
ened only by the white lace waist, the not characterless fabric of which enters 
into the decorative plan. Jane Bartlett offers, among a group of genres, a notable 
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child’s head in profile, under the title of “Henry.” It depicts a straightforward 
lad, his hair clipped in Dutch fashion, who impresses one with his honest, sturdy 
intentions. The demure little lass with bare shoulders, also in profile, Miss 
Bartlett designates as ‘“‘ Margaret” is a further evidence of the artist’s sympathetic 
delineation of childhood. 

In this particular field of portrait-expression none ot tne exhibitors displays 
a more pleasing vein —not unlike that of Mrs. Carine Cadby — than has 
Hervy W. Minns, of Akron, O. Of this artist’s three essays of children, the two 
subjects of girls, “ Virginia” and “‘ Marian,” are the most attractive. ‘‘ Virginia” 
appears to be a quaint child, whose life is more in the world unseen than it is in a 
visible, tangible existence. A rather tragic little lady, ‘‘ Marian” impresses us 
as being — either tragic or filled with wonder, one can scarcely decide. At any 
rate, whole volumes are reflected in her wide-open eyes. 

T. L. Mead, Jr., sends “‘A Winter Sketch,” which discloses a charming net- 
work of feathery tree-branches. ‘‘Storm-Clouds,” a rich bromide print, is a 
graphic presentation of a thrilling episode in nature. 

A treatment with Japanese feeling is a rendition, by B. J. Morris, of the Ger- 
man Building in Jackson Park, Chicago. “‘A Mosaic in Pearl and Silver,’’ he 
calls it — an expressive title, surely, when considered in relation with the pale gray 
tints of the print. ‘A Wet Day on the Boulevard” shows a woman walking 
under an umbrella, the shining wet pavement yielding a strong reflection. Her 
form is silhouetted, in a flat, dark tone, against the perspective of the street. 
However, “‘A Profile” should be mentioned as one of his best examples. It 
possesses the very desirable element of restraint with no lack of originality or 
force. A curl on the girl’s shoulder gives a somewhat old-fashioned touch to the 
arrangement. William A. Rheinheimer’s ‘‘ Types of the Ghetto,” depicting two 
old women on the pavement of a picturesque street, abounds in human interest 
notwithstanding the fact that it is quite devoid of the objectionable literary 
aspect. ‘‘Thawing the Switch” is a second contribution of excellent merit from 
the acceptable printing-frame of Mr. Rheinheimer. The two large tonal studies 
of reflections in water by T. B. Gotham are especially fine. Particularly soft and 
restful is the “Afterglow, No. 1.”” The white hulk “‘At the Dock” amid its dark, 
rich surroundings, forced into agreeable prominence according as its splendid 
proportions would demand, is really distinguished. A very dignified work, also 
by the same worker, John F. Jones, and in this vein, too, is ‘‘ The Old Freighter.” 
C. W. Christiansen sends a delightful print which he designates as “‘A Winter 
Night,” in which the chilling light of the moon, quietly resting upon a heavy 
snow, has been most vividly portrayed. An entirely opposite phase in nature is 
‘Early Morning,” by the same artist. It is a well-ordered picture, simple and 
harmonious in arrangement and extremely pictorial. 

In a truly lyrical strain, likewise, ‘An Evening Impression,” by Dwight A. 
Davis, was conceived. Merely a band of trees, stripped of their leafage, would 
not invariably be regarded in the light of a “‘picture;”’ but certain mysteries in 
this performance dealing with nature and supplemented by intelligent treatment, 
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DR. GUSTAV EISEN VIA APPIA NUOVA 
FIFTH AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


Mr. Davis has fathomed to a delightful issue. ‘‘Con Amore” and ‘‘ Contentment”’ 
are further expressions of this artist’s ability. The idea of ‘‘Contentment”’ is 
well brought out in the work by that name. Truly no more cozy a scene nor one 
with greater suggestion of contentment could be fancied than one of this sort. 
A girl in old-fashioned garb with \oluminous skirts is seated rather in side-view 
with a comfortable cat on her lap. Shadows from bare trees advancing into 
foreground form the leading elements, together with the dark line of soft distance, 
of the ‘‘Evening Light on Wet Snow,” which is from the hand of Robert E. 
Weeks. It is a well-balanced composition; and the idea of wet, vielding snow is 
most admirably conveyed. Practically, only three tones were employed in the 
description of ‘‘A Misty Morning,” in which Mr. Weeks has presented a dark- 
sail ship at anchor facing the observer. Altogether foreign to this class of sub- 
ject is “The Old Orchard.” This is a low panel. It is a study in values, calling 
into play a scale of grays of different depths. 

Always the happy selection of a frame in connection with any picture, be 
it in whatever medium it may, is an esthetic delight to witness. Edward Brown, 
of St. Louis, is not disappointing in this regard when he gives us his “ Drifting,” 
handsomely mounted in green to correspond with the print and having a frame 
to match. Too great emphasis can scarcely be placed upon the importance of 
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WILL D. BRODHUN TOMORROW ’S ANOTHER DAY 
FIFTH AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


this definite branch of picture-making. Certainly its mission is as essential as 
the finding of a good composition. The finding of the composition provides the 
possibilities of a picture, but the successful framing of the composition is neces- 
sary for the actual completion of the work. One is attracted, likewise, to Mr. 
Brown’s admirable, though somewhat hastily-executed, genre, catalogued as 
“The Waif.”’ The subject is a plaintive little figure, half clad, and seated on a 
flight of steps near the street pavement. It is the frail form of a little girl, one of 
humanity’s unfortunate children, that is turned away in a stoical attitude of 
dejection. 

R. L. Sleeth, Jr., has never appeared to better advantage at the Salon. 
“A Rainy Day” is a thoroughly direct and forceful achievement, and “ Portrait 
of Mr. E. M. C.” is in his most serious vein. ‘‘ Newfoundland Fishermen” is 
a triumph in good values and an excellent composition. This is true, also, of his 
surf-views — superb examples of marine-photography. Of these, ‘‘ Breaking 
Waves”’ sounds a chord of perfect harmony. Original and felicitous in compo- 
sition, masterful in technical manipulation, this picture rivets the attention of 
all lovers of the sea. The present Salon exhibition abounds in excellent sea- 
pieces; yet, for startling realism — a pictorial effect at once original and thrilling 
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—none surpasses Franklin I. Jordan’s ‘Crashing Surf.’’ The picture is ad- 
mirably named, for one seems actually to hear the noise of the impact, as the 
wave dashes against the rocks. George C. Elmberger makes use of a strange, 
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unnatural light in his ‘‘ Lengthening Shadows.” The trunks of four trees, with 
but little low foliage, occasion the diagonal shadows which give the picture its 
name. ‘‘The Dawn of Day” over the water, by W. H. Zerbe, is exceedingly 
faint as an impression, but a most satisfying delineation. ‘‘ No Breeze, No Tide,” 
enunciates stronger contrasts, however, and “The Path to the Mill” relates a 
quaint bit of country scenery from the industrious dark-room of the artist. 
“Listening to the Pine-Trees” is an imaginative creation sent in by Fannie 
Williams, of Chicago. A woman draped in a simple white gown with a back- 
ground of pine branches constitutes the arrangement. 

In spite of a delightful harbor-scene, Katherine Bingham makes her strong- 
est appeal through her portrait-lens, ‘‘The Little Duchess” being a charming 
example of her ability to manage genre-subjects. Clarissa Hovey is another 
woman photographer and, like Miss Bingham, a professional worker excelling in 
felicity of expression when recording an interesting phase of childhood. The 
look of innocent wonderment in her picture of “Frank” has been exceedingly 
well caught and sympathetically rendered. One cannot help admiring, too, the 
thoroughly artistic treatment of the subject, especially the appropriately soft 
rendition of the hair and gown. 

All dark, except for a few accents of light on the face, neck and hands, with 
a streak of drapery at the left catching the light, is the remarkable ‘“ Hagar” 
submitted by F. E. Monteverde. The straight folds of the drapery descend to the 
floor in severe, vertical lines from the entire stretch from elbow to elbow as the 
figure leans against a support with her arms up to the level of her shoulders. 
John Chislett, among other alluring works, depicts an Indian summer effect in 
an example of particularly pleasing quality, which he designates ‘‘ October 
Woods.” The portrayal of the glittering, tremulous effect of sunlight Mr. 
Chislett seems to have made his own, and “In Fairy Land” conveys this im- 
pression in a most realistic and delightful manner. Portraits of Wm. F. James, 
the photographer, and of John C. Johansen, the painter, offered by S. L. Gates, 
are convincing renditions. Louis Fleckenstein sends ‘‘A Study.” It is the head 
of a girl with loose hair, her head raised and partly turned toward one in a most 
charmingly sweet expression. The print itself is particularly soft and agreeable. 
Dr. C. George Bull, of Alameda, Cal., is fortunate in his appealing evening-effect 
in brown. Two strips of clouds across the sky, a mass of dark trees at the left, 
and these, supported by the group of light sheep, unite in contributing to a simple 
but logical composition. 

Henry Ravell was represented by seven multiple gum-bichromates which 
reflect much credit upon the skill and taste of this painstaking artist. A sugges- 
tion of Daubigny is seen in the landscape entitled “‘Saltello,” its small accents 
of green and rich quality being telling elements in the picture. The ‘ Popo- 
catepetl” describes a mountain against the sky balanced by delicate tones in the 
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foreground. Pearly grays in the sky and on the mountain are relieved by faint 
yellow. Admirable action is felt in the performance listed as “A Hard Pull,” 
the work of Dr. W. F. Zierath, of Sheboygan, Wis. A couple of teams struggling 
with a heavy load on the moist beach is, to be sure, adequate material for the 
delineation of action. However, the ability to express dignity and restraint is 
not always easy, and this, we consider, Dr. Zierath has accomplished. ‘The 
Snow Path’’— a favorite winter-theme — while superior technically to the former 
print, is scarcely so successful in its entirety. We object to the equal lengths in 
the sections of the zigzag path. Still, this criticism may be compensated for in 
the excellent balance of the heavy shadow of the path with the houses and trees. 
“Toilers,”’ by the same artist, again exemplifies the pictorial possibilities of a 
commonplace subject. The management of perspective in the long line of work- 
men is worthy of commendation. 

The work of Will D. Brodhun is nothing if not unconventional. In the selec- 
tion of his theme he is, certainly, original, and in the treatment he evinces an 
agreeable personality. Daring, without much apparent deliberation, is his 
method of procedure, especially when he is telling a story. “The Reader of the 
Picture-Page” is a subject that does not tempt the mettle of the average crafts- 
man. The difficulties are obvious. Yet Mr. Brodhun, probably realizing the 
obstacles of such an undertaking, overcomes them with consummate ease; and it 
is to be observed that the little model’s hair-ribbon is discreetly low in tone. 
The achievement is worthy of sincere and generous applause. In an entirely 
different vein is his other contribution, ‘“‘Tomorrow’s Another Day.” The 
artist here has left much to the speculative faculty of the observer. Perhaps the 
line of smoke, visible in the extreme distance, suggests a fast passenger-train 
carrying its freight of human workers to their suburban homes after the close of 
a busy day. This element of suggestion is a felicitous note in the poetically- 
conceived creation. 

Among the photographic themes most frequently employed is a street- 
scene during a rain. The version by Vernon Calvert-Hart, entitled ‘““A Rainy 
Day,” has the special merit of picturesque surroundings —a feature denied to 
the other interpretations of this interesting subject. George F. Holman, on the 
other hand, avails himself of a line of trees in imparting pictorial effect to his 
rendition, which he designates as “A Foggy Evening.”” Mr. Holman’s picture 
gains, also, by being printed in a rich, blue-black tone — carbon —to a high 
degree in keeping with the character of the subject. Thus, the feeling of wetness, 
greatly enhanced by numerous reflections, becomes very real. 

One of the regular exhibitors at the Salon is William T. Knox. Acting as a 
foil to his group of landscapes is a genre, entitled “Toilers.”” This is a well- 
balanced composition, with excellent values, and presents, with an admirable 
conception of truth, an every-day episode in Greater New York. The picture 
“Cypress and Ivy,” representing Walter A. Scott, may not possess the elements 
of a notable achievement, but it has the merit of being a little apart from the con- 
ventional in landscape photography. The play of sunlight as it slants between 
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the ivy-covered trunks is extremely agreeable, and many a painter, ready with 
brush and palette, would seize upon this subject with enthusiasm. Of Dr. 
George Buttler’s three prints, “‘The White House” seems to possess the strongest 
pictorial quality — a little prosaic subject, perhaps, and of the sort that has not 
drawn the fire of the average camerist of late years. It is evident that the artist 
has been a trifle too generous with the picture-material, for the omission of the 
twigs and pool in the immediate foreground would have enhanced the balance 
and simplicity of a beautiful rendition. The feeling of the wintry atmosphere 
has been capitally translated, and the restraint in depicting the white masses 
cannot be too highly praised. The several portraits by Peder S. Bruguiére com- 
mend themselves as high-class, professional productions. Where there is so 
much activity in commercial portraiture throughout the civilized world — in 
this country, particularly — it is a pleasure to be able to invite attention to ex- 
amples that are planned and executed in a true artistic spirit. 

Dr. George H. Scheer, Dr. W. F. Zierath and Dr. Walter H. Winchester 
compose a group of amateurs whose many achievements in the domain of pic- 
torial photography have given to their little town — Sheboygan, Wis.— much 
enviable publicity. It is not, perhaps, too much to say that the efforts of these 
three gifted members of the medical profession may have much to do in shaping 
the esthetic development in a community that might, otherwise, be barren of 
artistic appreciation for some time to come. Dr. Scheer’s sincere landscape in- 
terpretation, ‘‘ Midsummer,” is a noteworthy accomplishment. The separation 
of the picture-planes is, perhaps, a little too abrupt; but there is no denying the 
strength and grandeur of the prospect as presented by the artist. 

As an original departure in the portrayal of child-life, “Children of the 
Toilers” claims instant sympathetic attention. The artist, Waldo Emerson 
Strayer, deserves to be complimented on the eminent pictorial success he has 
here achieved, and on the thoroughly natural and felicitous manner in which 
he has pictured the subject. Here is much food for meditation — the little ones 
gazing with ingenuous interest upon the great, pulsating plant in which their 
fathers, no doubt, are toiling. The arrangement of the picture, with the wooden 
posts and rails boldly placed in the foreground —high above the vast and stirring 
manufacturing establishment —is most praiseworthy, as is, also, the obvious 
technical mastery. Among the few animal-subjects on view, the portrait of ‘‘ Prin- 
cess’’— a magnificent specimen of the Newfoundland family — invokes admira- 
tion. The values are interpreted with remarkable fidelity and the harmony of 
tone is most satisfying. Paul Wierum won the highest award for this, a technical 
and admirable achievement, in a recent Round Robin Guild competition. The 
picture was adequately reproduced in PHoto-Era for September, 1908. 

With so much of vital interest really demanding to be commented upon, it 
becomes quite impossible to notice in justice a large number of the most dis- 
tinguished contributors. Therefore, we shall be obliged merely to mention the 
names of the following artists, together with their most successful offerings: 
B. F. Langland, ‘‘ Dawn on the Plains,’ recording Indians on the dark ground; 
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W. A. Macnaughtan, ‘“‘The Day Is Done” —a landscape of idyllic beauty — 
and ‘“‘A New England Landscape;” Mary Lyon Taylor, “Study” and “‘ Ma- 
donna;” F. A. Morgan, “Falling Waters,” showing a portion of Niagara; Clyde 
Merrell, ‘‘ Pond-Lilies,”’ a decorative study; Harry Maxsted, “‘ Whistling to the 
Bridge;”” W. McG. White, ‘“‘ Marine;” R. M. Weed, “The Little Black Door” 
to Duse’s garden, Florence, Italy; M. G. Norton, ‘‘The Gipsy”— an admirable 
character-study; Elizabeth R. Allen, ‘‘ Mother and Children;” Herbert S. Troyer, 
“Sawin’;” T. L. Mead, Jr., ““A Winter Sketch;” R. S. Kauffman, ‘‘ November 
Dusk;” C. N. Smith, “‘The Pool;” Russell W. Taft, ‘“A Reflection;’’ Max Patitz, 
“Portrait of Miss A. E.’’; J. R. Peterson, “ January Thaw;” H. F. Perkins, “A 
Guest from the Woods;” George B. Goodwin, ‘“ Drifting;”” Robert S. Vernon, 
“The Poplars,” a row of these slender trees in perspective; George Alexander, 
“Tulips” and ‘‘The Brook’’— an exceedingly pretty landscape; George E. 
Starr,‘‘A Pastoral”— an attractive landscape with cows enjoying a grateful shade; 
B. J. Morris, ‘A Winter Day;” J. Borry, “Portrait of Captain Kjeldsen;” 
D. H. Brookins, ‘‘Look Down Randolph Street”—a pin-hole photograph; 
George W. Leighton, ‘“‘A Young Book-lover”— a boy reading near a window — 
and the inviting shore of a lake entitled ‘‘A Sheltered Shore;”’ William Spanton, 
“The Wood-path in Winter;” Alice Burr, ‘‘ Venice,” and Edward F. Ryman, 
“The Balcony.” 
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Essentials in Sulphide Toning 
PHIL M. RILEY 


LTHOUGH this process of toning bromide and gaslight prints is an easy 

one, the beginner often has a little difficulty in working it. The composi- 

tion of the solutions used is not of so great importance as the condition 

of the sulphide and the prints to be toned. Thorough washing of the 

prints after fixation is necessary to remove all trace of hypo and prevent the for- 

mation of Farmer’s reducer with the ferricyanide in the toning-bath, resulting in 

weak prints. Better and richer prints are obtained with a toning-bath which is 

very strong, and to obviate blisters and softening in such a bath, the prints 

should be transferred from the wash-water to a five per cent solution of alum for 

five minutes. Rinse, and then bleach as much as possible in a bath containing 

one-quarter ounce each of potassium bromide and potassium ferricyanide to the 

pint of water. Rinse the prints after bleaching and immerse in the sulphide 

toning-bath. This should be kept as a twelve per cent stock solution of sodium 

sulphide made only of dry crystals. For use, take one ounce of stock to ten 

ounces of water. Toning is complete in a few seconds, and the print should 
finally be washed thoroughly and dried in the usual way. 
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A Simple Autochrome Method 
ALFRED WATKINS 


THINK it will be most convenient to give, first, details of the method I 

propose, and to follow it with any comments. It will be seen that I aim 

at attaining exactitude in time for exposure and time for development by 

simple means; that a dark-room light is not required, merely a darkened 
room; and that fewer solutions are required than in the Lumi®re instructions, 
the intensifying and subsequent clearing being omitted. The Lumitre formule 
are not departed from except for the first development. The bottles of solution 
required are reduced to four; namely, first developer, reversing, second developer 
and fixing; and, indeed, if the second developer is, as I advise, made up each 
time of using, only three bottles need be provided, instead of the eight of the 
original instructions. 

EXPOSURE 

This is gauged with the aid of an actinometer; namely, a Bee meter, which 
must be fitted with the special Autochrome dial, as there is a radical difference 
in the calculation from an ordinary exposure. The light falling on the subject 
is tested; if in full sunlight expose the meter to the sun; if part sun and part 
shadow test both full sun and the light from sky with sun shaded from meter, 
and take the average to calculate with. The calculation is made exactly as with 
the ordinary meter; the plate-speed for Autochrome plates, using the Autochrome 
light-filter behind the lens, is 2. The front dial is revolved until the stop used is 
opposite 2, and then against the figure or space representing the light-test there 
will be found the exposure to give. 

If the light-filter is fitted behind the lens, no allowance need be made, in 
focusing, for the fact that the plate has to be placed in the plate-holder with the 
glass side facing the lens. 

One curious point must be remembered when using the special Autochrome 
meter. If the light is calculated as minutes (for interior work), and the exposure- 
figure therefore read as minutes, it is necessary to calculate with a plate-speed 
of 1 instead of 2. 

It is possible that different batches of Autochrome plates may vary, and that 
a different speed-number than 2 (perhaps higher) may be required. 


First DEVELOPMENT 


I advise the use of the Watkins concentrated time developer — not because 
it is better than other developers for the purpose, but because I know of no other 
way of attaining that exact adjustment of time for temperature which is essential 
for uniform results. This particular developer is provided with a temperature 
calculator encircling the bottle. It should be used double strength. Measure 
out two drams of the concentrated solution for each ounce of developer required, 
and fill up to the quantity with water. Add five minims of 10 per cent bromide 
solution (one-half grain bromide) for each ounce. The time of development for 
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a temperature of sixty degrees is three and one-half minutes, and if the indicator 
on the bottle is set to 34, other times for other temperatures can be read off the 
scale. The plate is placed in the dish in the dark, the developer poured on, the 
dish covered over, and the light instantly turned up so as to set or notice the 
clock or watch for the time of starting development. A thermometer is consulted 
for the temperature, and care must be taken that the developer is made up from 
a jug of water which has been standing for some time in the room, so as to attain 
its temperature. When the time indicated by the thermo-calculator on the 
bottle has elapsed, the light is turned down and the plate washed. The first 
washing and all subsequent treatment is conducted without removing the plate 
from the dish at all. This avoids handling the edges of the plate with warm 
fingers, a fruitful source of frilling. The surface of the plate must never, under 
any circumstances, be touched with a finger until it is finally dry and finished. 
A finger-mark before exposure always shows in the final result. 

First Washing.—Hold (in dark-room light) under a very gentle flow from 
the tap for twenty seconds, keeping the plate in the dish. If the tap-water is of 
different temperature to the room, wash from the stock-jug. 
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REVERSING-SOLUTION 


Posnemmemt permanganate . ....~- 2.22. sccescsccevses 17 grains 
EE I Side W hs deteunnccsedasdecenenmscneus 14 drams 
WED SP 6e dk eecdcdecedveesuniisebesnesreneeiecneds 20 ounces 


Pour sufficient of this in (in the dark), and as soon as the plate is covered full 
daylight can be used for this and all future treatment. Leave in, rocking the 
dish, for three minutes. The reversing-solution has not good keeping-qualities, 
and should be made afresh after a week. 

Second Washing.— As before for forty seconds. 


EXPOSURE TO LIGHT 


Expose to daylight for at least as long as the actinometer takes to attain 
full tint. If the work has to be done at night, burn a foot of magnesium ribbon 
within a few inches of the plate — held almost upright in its dish. 


SECOND DEVELOPMENT 


ee ee 
NOE. 86406 avaduintcencewesvecavisiye 4 grains 
WE Cases NSH de er écceseweeseseseetswesaieewes 2 ounces 


This solution will not keep a day. I advise that this be made up each time just 

before commencing the first development. After the first time of weighing, the 

quantities of the solids can be guessed near enough, as the exact activity of the 

developer is unimportant, it being necessary only for it to act long enough to 

darken all the silver bromide left in the film. Develop for three minutes for sixty 

degrees; longer development for colder temperatures, as indicated on scale. 
Third Washing.— As before for forty seconds. 


CLEARING-SOLUTION 
ID 6c cnccevdnwsnceeukesnessoneds ee 4 dram 
PE Ndecishecdbardtsdecedeeneceenene sain ab ae 3 ounces 
This should be poured on for ten seconds, unless it is desirable to reduce the 
general density, when it may be left in for twenty to forty seconds. It acts as a 
weak reducer. 
Fourth Washing.— As before for thirty seconds. 


FIXING 
A fixing-bath is made up as follows: 
PC henidedieeeshkehenesetevieagennneseesdewes 3 ounces 
Potassium metabiowinhite .........csedeccwccesccce 1 dram 
WD kbccnesswkdswesenessenweseenwinvenssseunes 20 ounces 


Sufficient of this is poured on the plate (in the dish as before), and allowed 
to act for two minutes. 

Final Washing.— Still leaving the plate in the dish, it is placed under a 
gentle drip from the tap for five minutes, taking care that the water falls just 
within the spout of the dish, and not direct on the plate, or blisters will result. 
The plate is then placed on edge to dry. It may be varnished with a celluloid 
or benzole (not spirit) varnish, but this is more often omitted. 
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Care must be taken that all the solutions are of the same temperature, for 
if there is a considerable difference frilling will result. I have just lost one pair 
of plates by using the reversing-solution soon after mixing, when still warm 
from the dilution of the sulphuric acid. For the same reason the fixing-solution, 
being icy cold when freshly mixed, should not be used for a time. 


COMMENTS ON THE METHODS 


In making an Autochrome, it must be remembered that the exact time of 
exposure and development of the first image is all-important, for there is no room 
to get equally good results (as with ordinary negatives) with varying exposure. 
The reason is that the whole of the film of silver salts is used up in either the 
first image (the negative) or the second. If too much is used to make the first 
there is not enough thickness left for the final image; and if the first image is un- 
der-exposed or under-developed there will be too much of the final image, which 
will be too dense all over. In fact, the two images may be regarded as a coin 
and the die from which it is stamped, the two fitting exactly into each other, but 
the one dissolved away before completion. 

In using an actinometer to gauge this exact exposure, it was at first discovered 
that it did not appear to give the right ratio between good and poor (as interior) 
lights. In fact, different speed-numbers had to be used indoors and outdoors. 

This was at first put down to a want of orthochromatic quality in the meter- 
paper; but I soon pointed out that the error was in the wrong direction for this 
to be the fact, for the meter-paper already darkened too quickly (in proportion 
for the right exposure) in a feeble or yellow light. I traced the discrepancy to a 
failure in the usual law that intensity of light and duration of exposure are in- 
versely proportionate, which law is the basis of the usual calculating-scales of a 
meter. Abney had long ago pointed out that with feeble light this law some- 
times failed, and the cutting down of light by the starch grains and the color- 
filter has the effect with Autochromes. To overcome this, I found it best to make 
a new calculating-front to the Bee meter, which makes the necessary correction, 
and permits the same speed-number to be used in and out of doors. 

Messrs. Lumiére’s earliest instructions made a great point of exactitude of 
time for the first development, and laid down two and one-half minutes as an 
unalterable time. Here was a great defect, for, although they mentioned a stand- 
ard temperature, it is practically impossible to develop at a uniform temperature 
all the year round, and a variation of time to allow for change of temperature 
is practically indispensable. My own experience was that the two and one-half 
minutes for the pyro-ammonia developer had to be increased to as much as five 
minutes in the winter. 

In Messrs. Lumiére’s new and modified instructions they evidently attempt 
to compensate for changes of temperature by my method of an observation of 
the time of appearance. But, unfortunately, they depart from what is a necessity 
in the factorial method; namely, a developer of constant composition. They 
evidently attempt also to compensate for errors of exposure by variations in the 
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amount of alkali added. But, as an observation of the time of appearance gives 
no clue as to whether a variation of such time is due to temperature or to wrong- 
ful exposure, I regard their new method as radically unsound. It would be 
sound to use the factorial plan with a constant developer, and rely upon other 
means to keep exposure uniform. I prefer, however, to dispense with any need 
to examine the image by dark-room light, and allow for variations of temperature 
by a thermo-scale, securing uniformity of exposure by the use of an actinometer 
exposure-meter in the manner I have detailed. 

I consider that unless fairly large window-transparencies are attempted a 


stereoscopic slide is by far the best outcome of the Autochrome process. It is a 
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completely satisfying finished production, about which no one remarks, ‘‘I sup- 
pose you will get prints from this,” and is also in a convenient form to use as a 
lantern-slide if desired. 

In my own practice I use two 3} x 3} plates side by side in a special carrier 
to fit my 74 x 5 camera, which, of course, is fitted with a pair of lenses, a pair of 
light-filters, and a division in the camera. A quarter-inch strip is cut from the 
outside edge of each plate, so that the images come the right distance apart when 
reversed and mounted on a glass plate for the stereoscope; or the miniature 
stereoscopic camera of Jules Richard can be adopted.—British Journal of 
Photography. 
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Enlarging with Your Own Camera 


EDWARD C. DAY, A.M. 


E may marvel at a miniature, but it requires size to satisfy. A 

picture, if very small, is all detail; but enlarge it and the result is 

to relieve the observer from the strain of concentrated vision and 

give him a more pleasing, a more favorable impression. The less 
the effort, the longer we look; the longer we gaze, the more we appreciate. What 
a delight it is to step into an art-gallery and, sinking down in a comfortable seat 
in the center of the room, let one’s eyes restfully wander over the larger can- 
vases, making leisure note of their pleasing harmonies or striking contrasts, 
allowing the soul to be stirred or soothed by the artist’s conception. It is re- 
freshing; it is satisfying. But we cannot drop into an art-gallery whenever we 
are tired, nor can we load the walls of our parlors or drawing-rooms with such 
large and costly canvasses. An album or two may lie on the center-table, and 
to them we often turn for a quiet revery. And here let us consider the album. 
After all, it has its limitations. The limitations are the photographs. Two on 
a page they lie. The prints originally were 3} x 4}, but after being trimmed 
they measure less. Miniatures they are, but few of them marvels. 

Discontented with such a state of affairs, I determined to change it. A larger 
camera would solve the difficulty, but, for the time being, it was out of the ques- 
tion. Vacation had arrived and I felt the photo-mania coming on. Why not 
enlarge some of the best of my old pictures instead of taking new ones? It was 
an experiment. I knew that one could make his own camera serve the purpose. 

The method is simple. The materials are few and inexpensive, so that with 
a little time and effort you can construct apparatus with which you may make 
satisfactory enlargements. I made good 8 x 10 prints from 3} x 4} negatives. 
Doubtless it is possible to improve and simplify the method, but I present it as 
worked out with what materials lay at hand. Enlarging-cameras may be pur- 
chased, but to make your own has an educational as well as a commercial value. 

The accompanying illustrations will show in general the apparatus and 
method. A description of the construction in detail, the factors necessary and 
some of the optical difficulties concerned will be worth considering. 

The first essential is a camera that has a removable back or window which 
may be opened to admit light through the rear. Provided with this, the next 
matter is the selection of a room. If the washbowl does not lie under the win- 
dow the bathroom may be used. In my case it interfered; so I selected a north 
attic room, where the window was low and convenient. Although it faced the 
north, the light was not pure sky-light, since trees partially intervened. An even 
source of illumination is imperative. As I desired to experiment on the slower 
developing-papers rather than on bromide, it was sky light I wanted. As a means, 
a mirror was used. I tilted it from the window-sill outside at an angle of forty- 
five degrees and supported it thus with a stout cord. A small mirror was tried 
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first, but the angle needed for reflecting foreshortened the surface of illumina- 
tion too much, so another about 14 x 24 inches was unscrewed from an old bureau. 
This worked admirably. A board with one edge resting on the inside margin of 
the sill and the other supported on a solitary leg, centrally placed, served as a 
shelf whereon the camera was set. Onto the shelf I nailed two wooden slats, one 
on each side of the camera, making a runway in which I could slide it to or from 
the window. This device, as will be seen later, served to get an approximate 
focus, while for a finer adjustment the rack and pinion on the camera itself was 
used. 




















Fig. 2. 


A glance at Fig. 1 shows the relation of camera to window. The light must 
pass through the negative, through the camera and through the lens, whence it 
is projected onto a screen. An optical difficulty arises in locating the position 
of the negative. In a camera with the long-draw bellows, the negative may be 
inserted in place of the plate by means of an open frame substituted for the 
plate-holder. The trouble appears when the same thing is tried with the ordinary 
Kodak with short bellows. An image thrown on the screen with the negative 
in this position will prove quite too large for our purposes. Since the negative 
lies in the focal plane on one side of the lens, the image is far beyond the focal 
plane on the other side of it, and, therefore, greater in magnitude. To reduce 
the size of the picture on the screen is the problem. This is done by widening 
the distance between the lens and the negative, which means that the negative 
must be separated from the camera. Either keep the camera stationary and 
move the negative back, or else allow the negative to rest in a rigid upright 
frame and draw the camera forward. The latter method is most convenient. The 
frame (Fig. 2) is made of a thin board, wider and higher than the camera. In it 
cut an aperture a trifle smaller than a negative, groove it deep enough for the 
thickness of two plates (since films, if used, are put between two clear glass 
plates), tack on rotary latches above and below to hold the negative in place, and 
set the frame in a permanent upright position behind the camera and close to 
the window. 
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This done, the screen, upon which the picture is to be projected, must be 
prepared. A large drawing-board might be adapted to the purpose. I made a 
rough yet rigid easel which was quite satisfactory. (See Fig. 3.) A piece of smooth 
board of adequate dimensions is raised to a proper height by nailing on a couple 
of slats. A short board serves as a base to which these are fastened. A prop in the 
rear braces the whole in a firm, upright po- 
sition. Nail three little blocks, one behind 
and two in front, as feet on the baseboard, 
because three points of contact are steadier 
than a whole surface resting on the floor. 
A sheet of white paper may be ruled off in 
concentric rectangles ranging from 6 x 8 to 
12 x 14 inches and stretched across the 
board. Ribs of an old umbrella make an 
excellent means for clamping the sensitized 
paper in place. Stretch one rib across the 
board above the largest rectangle, allowing 
half an inch to project above the largest rect- 
angle, allowing half an inch to project on 
both sides, and bind in place by passing a 
string from one end to the other behind the 
board and tying. (See Fig. 3.) Fasten an- 
other horizontal rib below the series of rect- 
angles in like manner. Slip the ends of two 
vertical ribs under the horizontal ones. 
These vertical bars, being movable from 
side to side, will clamp the edges of any 
width paper desired. Clamping is facilitated 
by letting the lower ends of the vertical ribs 
swing free until the paper is in place. The 
apparatus is now complete for operation. 

Exclude all light except what passes 
from the mirror through negative and cam- 
era. A good way is to blind the window 
with opaque cardboard and then cut out a Figs. 3. 
sufficient aperture to admit the mirrored 
light. A black cloth thrown over the cam- 
era and negative-frame and pressed against or attached to the card-board around 
its aperture will confine the light to its proper channel. If there are two windows, 
screen one with red cloth or paper, allowing a safe but generous supply-of light 
to work by. 

Placing the easel in front of the camera, put a negative upside down in its 
frame, film-side towards the camera, darken the room, open the shutter, using 
widest stop, focus by moving the camera to and fro, and then close the shutter. 
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With one foot placed firmly on the base of the easel to prevent it from moving, 
clamp the sensitized sheet in position and make the exposure. Trial exposures 
with thin strips stretched diagonally across the field will give tentative results 
from which the time can be judged. A 3} x 4} enlarged to 8 x 10 took about ten 
minutes at mid-day for Argo Lustre. The smaller the enlargement the less the 
exposure. 

Large trays will be needed for these pictures. They are easily made by lining 
shallow boxes with oil-cloth. Pinholes in the latter may be sealed up with par- 
affin or candle-drips. 

In conclusion, remember: 

An even surface of illumination is imperative. 

2. The relation of film to sensitized paper is the same as in contact-printing. 

3. The size of the picture is regulated by the distance from negative to lens, 
the easel being shifted accordingly. 

4. Bromide paper, being as sensitive as a slow plate, must be guarded from 
the light. Though I did not try it, I believe it could be controlled easily, if used, 
and would try one’s patience less as far as the time element is concerned. 

Satisfaction with the results prompted the writing of this article, that others 
might find a new enjoyment which may be enlarged at will. It is like striking a 
rich vein in an abandoned mine. Dig up the old, treasured negatives, assay 
them once more, and see how their value is magnified with their size. 


_ 
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Our Illustrations 
THE EDITORS 


« INTER SUNLIGHT,” John Chislett. Data: February, 11.30 
A.M.; bright sunlight; Smith single lens, 16-inch focus, used wide 
open; Ideal color-screen; 4 second exposure; Cramer Inst. Igo. 
plate; W. & C. Platinotype print; Ortol developer. 

“A Hard Pull,” Dr. W. F. Zierath. Data: 5 p.m.; bright light; R. R. lens, 
s-inch focus, stop U. S. 4; s's second exposure; Kodak film; Royal bromide en- 
largement; pyro tank development. 

“Early Morning,” C. W. Christiansen. Data: Goerz lens, 7-inch focus, 
used wide open; 3 seconds exposure at 6 A.M.; hazy light in October; Seed C 
Ortho plate; pyro developer; print on Rotograph J redeveloped. 

“Children of the Toilers,” Waldo E. Strayer. Data: April, 2 P.m.; bright 
light; Cooke iens, used wide open; s's second exposure; Seed 26x plate; pyro de- 
veloper; platinum print. 

“Portrait,” Peder S. Bruguiére. Data: 9 A.M. to 4 P.M.; ground-glass side- 
light in studio; Dallmeyer portrait lens, Series D, 37-inch focus, £/6; Standard 
Orthonon plate; exposure 3 to 6 seconds, according to time of day; Angelo sepia 
platinum print. 

“A Foggy Evening,” George F. Holman. Data: 10 A.m.; dull, cloudy sky, 
just after a shower; Collinear lens, f{/11; 3 seconds exposure; Seed L Ortho plate; 
Edinol developer; carbon print. 

“Midsummer,” George H. Scheer, M.D. Data: July, 2.30 p.m.; bright 
light; R. R. lens, 84-inch focus, used wide open; 1 second exposure; Cramer Inst. 
Iso. plate; tank development with pyro; enlarged print on Royal bromide. 

“Via Appia Nuova,” Dr. Gustav Eisen. Data: June, 5 P.M.; stormy and 
cloudy; Goerz lens, 43-inch focus, £/6.8; Goerz ten times light-filter; } second 
exposure; film; metol developer; bromide enlargement. 

“Tomorrow ’s Another Day,” Will D. Brodhun. Data: August, 6.15 P.M.; 
back of Collinear lens, £/5.6; Stanley plate; sepia bromide print. 

“The Little Countess,” Katherine Bingham. Data: January; good morn- 
ing light; Goerz lens, 163-inch focus, stop U. S. 2; bulb exposure; Seed 26 plate; 
pyro-acetone developer; W. & C. Platinotype print. 

“Crashing Surf,” Franklin I. Jordan. Data: August, at noon; poor light; 
R. R. lens, 54-inch focus, f/11; 's second exposure; Cramer Crown plate; tank 
development; bromide enlargement. 

“The White House,” Dr. George Butler. Data: February, late afternoon; 
Ross Homocentric lens, front combination, 12-inch focus, f/1l; Seed Orthonon 
plate; black carbon print. 

““A Mosaic in Pearl and Silver,” B. J. Morris. Data: February, 2 P.M.; 
soft, diffused light; Goerz lens, 84-inch focus, stop 16; ss second exposure; 
Seed L Ortho plate; pyro developer; enlargement on Platino C. 
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“‘Storm-Clouds,” T. L. Mead, Jr. Data: August, 3 P.m.; bright light; rapid 
Rectilinear lens, with Ideal Ray filter, 44-inch focus, stop U. S. 8; } second ex- 
posure; Orthonon plate; M. Q. developer; enlargement on Royal bromide. 

“Evening Light on Wet Snow,” Robert E. Weeks. Data: February, 4.30 
P.M.; nearly sunset; Ross lens, f, 5.6; Burke & James ray screen; Cramer Medium 
Iso. plate; } second exposure; carbon print. 

“Breaking Waves,” R. L. Sleeth, Jr. Data: May afternoon; fairly bright 
light; Cooke lens, f 4.5, 64-inch focus; ris second exposure; Seed 26x plate; 
pyro developer; platinum print. 

“The Toilers,” William T. Knox. Data: October, 11 A.m.; dull light and 
raining; Goerz lens, 64-inch focus, f/4; 1s second exposure; film; pyro devel- 
oper; Whatman platinum print from enlarged negative. 

“The Day Is Done,” W. A. Macnaughtan. Data: October, 3 P.M.; hazy 
light; Cooke lens, 133-inch focus, f/6.5; 2's second exposure; Seed 26x plate; 
pyro developer; Platinotype print. 

“Frank,” Clarissa Hovey. We regret that the only available data regarding 
this charming print is that it was made in a studio with side-light in September, 
about 2 P.M., and that the print was on Curtis & Cameron platinum. 

“Types of the Ghetto,” William A. Rheinheimer. Data: May, 4 P.M.; fair 
light; Zeiss Tessar lens, £/6.3; ss second exposure; Hammer Red Label plate; 
Ortol developer; Autotype carbon print from enlarged negative. 

“Cypress and Ivy,” Walter A.-Scott. Data: early morning; Collinear lens, 
14-inch focus, stop 16; Carbutt light yellow filter; Cramer Inst. Iso. plate; pyro 
developer; print on Eastman sepia paper from enlarged negative. 





WALTER A. SCOTT CYPRESS AND IVY 
FIFTH AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 
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Rapprochement of the Amateur and Professional 


HE development of art-expression in pictorial photography has reached 

such gratifying proportions in this country as to open the eyes of our 
foremost artists of the brush and chisel. Abundant evidence of this 
progress has been afforded not only by the exhibitions of the American Photo- 
graphic Salon — held under the auspices of the American Federation of Photo- 
graphic Societies — but at any of those of the various camera clubs throughout 
the United States, and at the annual contests of the Youth’s Companion and 
PHoto-ERA. Many of the amateur camerists are the authors of pictorial creations 
in monochrome which, for freshness and versatility of invention, pictorial beauty 
and sympathetic appeal, challenge some of the best works from the painter’s 
easel. The reason is plain enough. The amateur photographer is, frequently, 
possessed of true artistic temperament, education and culture, one whose tastes 
have been refined and broadened by residence or travel in European art-centers. 
Frequently he is a person of leisure and can thus devote himself unreservedly to 
his hobby. The professional photographer, on the other hand, has no such ad- 
vantages. He is, usually, a man of modest pretensions, and satisfied with a com- 
fortable income, to earn which he must apply himself with unremitting industry. 
Your high-class photographer is a business-man, of good, general education, but, 
somehow, not eager to go out of his way to enjoy the delights of foreign travel. 
His excursions, one or two during the year, to the meetings of the national or 
state organizations, seem to afford him abundant scope for change of scene and 
contact with the outside world. Unlike the artist-amateur, he regards his pro- 
fession as a source of revenue, only, and is not interested in its artistic possibili- 
ties, except so far as he recognizes certain well-known art-principles in regard to 
lighting, posing and composition — which make for his business success. There 
are, nevertheless, a few professional practitioners who have had the best practical 
training and study in art, and this advantage enables them to give adequate ex- 
pression to their artistic impulses and individuality. Unfortunately, the work of 
the professional artist in photography has been rarely seen, of late years, at 
national and state conventions. Whatever the cause, means should be found to 
stimulate active interest among the best professional portraitists, so that their 
achievements may be seen at future conventions. PHoTo-ERA has already 
offered several suggestions, one regarding the appointment of a competent jury 
and the other in reference to the admission of the public to the pictorial display. 
And there occurs to us still another idea, one which would tend not only to 
impart increased interest to the pictorial department of a photographers’ conven- 
tion, but to exhibit simultaneously, and under favorable auspices, the best work 
of the full-fledged professional, the semi-professional and the amateur. This is 
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now being done, to a certain extent, by the American Photographic Salon, and 
it is, also, a feature of PHoTo-ERA’s Photographic Contests. The professional 
does not figure conspicuously at either of these competitions, simply because no 
energetic effort has been made to interest him. But whenever the professional 
seeks the codperation of the amateur-worker in behalf of an affair conducted 
under really favorable conditions — such, for instance, as will prevail at the con- 
vention of the Photographers’ Association of America, at Rochester, N. Y., next 
summer — the prospect is always good for a joint display of high-class pro- 
fessional and amateur photography. If the work representing the creative genius 
of our foremost professionals can be seen side by side with that of the amateur, 
it will be an event of extraordinary importance. Aside from the fraternal feeling 
engendered by such an occasion, an exceptional opportunity will be presented to 
study the comparative merits of each class of exhibitors. The professional will 
find inspiration in the fresh originality, creative imagination and poetic feeling 
of works entirely the product of exalted artistic impulses. No vestige of com- 
mercialism in these beautiful prints! Each of them bears the impress of loving 
hands in the making. Nor will the professional photographer fail to admire the 
beautiful tones and odd effects proceeding from new printing-processes, so that 
also, from a technical view-point, these expressions of a refined, distinguished, 
artistic impulse are revealed in a language new and appealing to him. 

On the other hand, the amateur has the opportunity to observe the ways of 
the thoroughly-equipped practitioner, one who has learned first to master the 
mysteries of lens-craft, the intricacies of lighting and posing, the technical opera- 
tions of the dark-room, printing-department and retouching-desk, before essaying 
the difficult réle of interpreter of human character. 

Among other valuable knowledge to be garnered by the intelligent amateur 
is the treatment of white drapery — the most exacting task in photographic por- 
traiture; the adjustment (level and direction) of the portrait-camera; the trick of 
diverting the eyes of the subject for a profile or a heavenward gaze, and, above 
all, the successful portrayal of the sitter at his best, and not at his worst. It will 
then, perhaps, dawn upon the observant amateur that his high-class professional 
brother is, at least, a master-technician and, as such, is entitled to the respectful 
consideration which he has denied him these many years. 

The amateur forgets that not infrequently, during an occasional suspension 
of routine work, the professional will try his artistic powers on a genre, a still-life 
or a landscape, attaining results which, for beauty of composition and treatment, 
may compare favorably with the amateur’s most brilliant achievements. This 
suggests the thought that a tentative merging of both interests — for art is nothing 
if not universal — would make for a closer relationship of professionals and 
amateurs. Each class of photographers can learn from the other; there can be 
no doubt of that. It is equally true that photography will be practised for many 
years to come, both as a vocation and as a pastime, and there is no more occasion 
for ill feeling among its devotees than in the practice of other arts — music, 


poetry and the drama. The world is large and there is room for all. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA 
is the official organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although 
advanced camerists are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of 
the association is to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild 
pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal correspondence. Membership is free and may be obtained 
by sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Send a stamp for complete prospectus 

















MRS. WILLIAM DURRANT 


GOING FISHING 


SECOND PRIZE — CHILDREN 


Ir was the custom of the ancients to hold in 
the month of February a feast which they called 
“The Feast of Expiation.” The time seemed 
specially fitting for such a ceremonial. The earth 
lay dormant, there were no signs of life in field 
or wood; so these dull February days were chosen 
and set aside for the purpose of taking account of 
the losses and the failures of the past year and 
to make plans for the needs and work of the 
coming year. 

Possibly we amateurs would do well to para- 
phrase — if one may use such a term in this con- 
nection — the old custom and use February 
days for taking account of one’s photographic 
failures and losses, and make plans for the work 
that is to come when once more earth wakes 
from her winter slumber. 


It would seem, when one comes to consider it, 
that the amateur could not spend these days to 
greater photographic advantage than to go 
through his stock of negatives, cull from them 
and destroy those which have no sort of value, 
and then classify those which remain. 

Possibly many of the Guild members make a 
record of their negatives in the order of time in 
which they were made. Unless one is specially 
systematic, this is perhaps all the record he has 
of his negatives. A sub-index under the different 
classes is of the greatest assistance to one whose 
stock of negatives runs into the hundreds. 

The negatives would fall naturally under four 
divisions: Landscapes, Marines, Portraits and 
Still Life. All that could not be included in 
any of these classes might be termed Miscella- 
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neous. Still another class which would be of 
value would be those negatives which have a 
special personal interest, or are connected with 
family events and happenings. 

Such a classifying of one’s negatives would 
not necessarily disturb their numerical order, for 
that would still be retained and added to as 
negatives were made; but if one were looking for 
some special landscape picture, instead of having 
to run through the list of his negatives he would 
simply have to scan those indexed under the 
Landscape class. Figure-studies would be in the 
Portrait class, and watercraft in the Marine class. 

If one has not followed the suggestion made in 
a former number and made a book containing 
those prints which relate to the family history, 


FIRST 
PRIZE 
CHILDREN 


A RURAL BEAUTY 


such as portraits in chronological order, records 
of gala days in the household, etc., etc., February 
is just the month to do it in; and when one is 
classifying his negatives is the opportune time to 
select these negatives and make the prints. 
An index is the greatest time-saver in the world. 
If one indexes his material as it comes to hand, 
instead of waiting until there is a large accumu- 
lation of matter to go over, he will find himself in 
possession of a valuable treasure which grows 
more and more of worth as the time runs along; 
and we all know that time runs on, whether we 
wish it to or not. That is one of the things one 
might do on some of these dull February days — 
index one’s photographic matter so that if one 
wants a formula of any kind, or an article on 
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some special subject, all he has to do will be to 
turn to his index to ascertain whatever he has 
bearing on the topic in hand. 

Let us make the most of these February days, 
for though 

“Summer is a glorious season, 
Warm and bright and pleasant, 
Yet the past is not a reason 
To despise the present. 
So while health can climb the mountain, 
And the log lights up the hall, 

There are pleasant days in winter, after all!” 

LEAVING OUT AND TAKING OUT 

THE amateur frequently makes negatives some 
parts of which do not add to, but, on the contrary, 
detract from the merits of the picture. As these 
portions cannot easily be removed from the nega- 
tive itself, owing to the tendency to overdo the 
matter and destroy what cannot be replaced, one 
looks for some method to overcome the difficulty. 
This may be found in working on the print 
itself, either by leaving out in the finishing- 
process the offensive portions, or by removing 
them from the print after it has been made. The 
former may be done on a platinum print with 
brush development, and the latter on the gas- 
light print by means of a reducer which bleaches 
out the portions not desired. 

The former method is very successfully done 
by an amateur with some artistic sense and skill 
in handling the brush, and both of these qualities 
may be developed if not already possessed. 

The materials for the brush development con- 
sist of a sheet of plain glass quite a bit larger than 
the print, so as to leave plenty of margin for 
handling, two wide sable brushes, two medium 
round ones, and two or three camel’s-hair brushes 
that can be drawn to a fine point, photographic 
blotting-paper, surgeon’s cotton made up into 
dabbers and plenty of pure glycerine. 

The developer is prepared as follows. Take 
three glasses, which, for convenience, should be 
labeled Thin, Medium, Strong, and in the first 
put one dram of developer to an ounce of pure 
glycerine; in the second put two drams of de- 
veloper to an ounce of glycerine; and in the third 
put a half-ounce of developer to an ounce of 
glycerine. A fourth glass will be needed, and in 
this is put the plain glycerine. 

Before beginning work make a print from the 
negative and develop it in the usual manner, 
and, when dry, take a chalk crayon and work 
over those parts of the print which are to be 
blocked out entirely, and lighten those parts 
which are too dark, getting the effect which it is 
desired to attain in the perfect print. 

When this is done one has a working-guide 
which will be a wonderful help when working on 
the print to be made by the brush-development 
process. 

The print is now made, and the back brushed 
over with a good coat of glycerine, and laid face 
up on the plain glass. It is next given a good 
coat of glycerine on the face of the print, using 
one of the wide brushes and working swiftly and 











lightly. All superfluous glycerine is blotted off 
with a piece of blotting-paper. Always use the 
same brush for the plain glycerine; and to avoid 
mistakes the plain glycerine should be in a differ- 
ent kind of glass than that used for the develop- 
ers. A convenient place for it to stand while one 
is working is at the right hand, for when it is 
needed it is needed very quickly. 

Now, having carefully observed on the guide 
the parts which are to be fully developed, dip a 
brush in the medium developer and brush the 
places very lightly and swiftly, and the moment 
the right depth of tone has been reached smear 
the place with plain glycerine to arrest the de- 
velopment, blotting off the surplus with clean 
blotting-paper. Where the print is to be deeper 
use the stronger mixture of developer. 

The main difficulty of the work is in not leav- 
ing the edges too hard; and to obviate this use 
the very weak developer and one of the cotton 
dabbers, patting with very light touches, and 
working very quickly. Indeed, the whole process 
must be done rapidly, for the developer acts 
quickly and there is danger of some parts being 
over-developed while one is striving to bring up 
the tone in other places. A liberal quantity of 
glycerine used will hold back the development 
and enable one to bring out the right depth of 
tone without getting it too deep. 

The fine brushes are used for line-work, and 
one can do very effective things after a little prac- 
tice. There are such great possibilities in this 
method of print-development that one ought to 
become an adept in its use. 





INTERESTED 
THIRD PRIZE — CHILDREN 


WILL D. BRODHUN 
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As soon as the print has developed far enough 
remove it at once to a tray containing the muriatic 
acid bath, and, with the second large brush, 
wash over the surface of the print to remove all 
superfluous developer and glycerine, the acid 
bath not working as quickly as with a plain print 
on account of the glycerine protection. Three or 
four clearing-baths are required, after which the 
print is washed and dried. If, after the print is 
dry, it lacks lines or shadows, these can be intro- 
duced by applying lampblack, moist water- 
color with one of the fine brushes. The Japanese 
water-color also works beautifully on a platinum 
paper and cannot be distinguished from the tone 
of the print itself when skilfully applied. 

The second method of eliminating the un- 
desirable parts of a negative is that of removing 
them from the finished gaslight or bromide print 
by means of a bleaching-solution. This is very 
quickly and easily done, and for the novice is 
perhaps to be preferred to the glycerine process 
with the platinum print. 

The bleaching-solution is made as follows: 
iodine solution, four grains of iodine to every 
ounce of methylated spirits; potassium cyanide 
solution, four grains to every ounce of water. To 
use, take thirty minims of the iodine solution and 
five minims of the potassium cyanide solution to 
one ounce of water. This is the normal strength, 
but one must have a weaker solution, say half 
this strength, and a stronger solution which is 
used to bleach out places entirely. The chalked 
guide will be needed in this process quite as 
much as in the platinum giyceriie process. 

For this process one needs two brushes, one 
medium and one small, and plenty of surgeon’s 
cotton. A sheet of clear glass is required for the 
print-support and plenty of clear water for quick 
rinsing and washing. 

Observe carefully the parts of the print which 
are to be bleached out white and, with the larger 
brush, wash them over quickly, watching the 
effect, and, as soon as the color has bleached 
almost out, wash the print, immersing it in a tray 
of water or letting water from the tap flow over it 
freely. Dip a piece of surgeon’s cotton in water 
and swab the surface of the print dabbing it dry 
with a piece of dry cotton. With the weaker 
solution soften and blend the harsh edges of the 
print where they come against the clear white of 
the paper. Keep the print well washed between 
each application of the bleaching-solution. When 
the bleaching is practically finished wash the 
print through three or four changes of water, 
return it to the glass and, with the fine brush, 
proceed to work out all the specks which were 
not removed with the first applications of the 
bleach. 

The one point to be observed is the washing 
or swabbing off of the bleaching-solution be- 
tween each application. This precludes the 
possibility of its running onto parts of the print 
which one does not wish bleached or lightened. 

Some very interesting effects, decorative and 
artistic as well, may be obtained by the leaving-in 
or taking-out processes. 











The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to PHOTO- 
Era, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. 











PRIZES 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 5 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention, and will be awarded a year’s 
subscription to PHOTO-ERA, fo be presented by the 
recipient to one of his friends not already a sub- 
scriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be 
bought for the amount of the prize won. 


RULES 


1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHOTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired. in any medium, 
mounted or unmounted, may be entered, but t 
they must represent the unaided work of the 
competitor. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoTO- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the competition for which 
it is intended, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing-process. 
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6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoTo-ErA. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in f 
each case being given to the maker. : 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION \ 


January — “Photographs of News Events.” 
Closes February 28. 
February —— “‘ Winter Landscapes.’ Closes March 
$3. 
March — “Historic Pictures.” Closes April 30. 


AWARDS — CHILDREN 


First Prize: O. C. Reiter. 

Second Prize: Mrs. Wm. Durrant. 

Third Prize: Will D. Brodhun. 

Honorable Mention: C. F. Clarke, H. S. Grin- 
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leese, Arthur W. Higgins, Charles F. Abs, 
Bertha E. Verge, Harry G. Phister and Otto A. 
Jakoubek. 

Mr. Reiter’s print is particularly pleasing be- 
cause of its simplicity and its truth. ‘The charm- 
ing bashfulness of the child is admirably por- 
trayed, and it is seldom, indeed, that a studio 
picture is softer or better lighted. Data: August, 
cloudy bright; lens at £/8; $ second exposure; 
Standard Orthonon plate; pyrocatechin de- 
veloper; platinum print. 

Mrs. Durrant’s work has been steadily im- 
proving, and the print which won for her the 
second prize is certainly good photography. The 
oval treatment gives originality to this sort of 
subject and also a decorative tendency which is 
rather effective. Data: September, 4 P.M.; bright 
sunshine; stop U. S. 32 in the lens; 2/5 second ex- 
posure; Seed 26 plate; Velox print. 

The third-prize print shows admirable posing 
and,lighting, and we are overjoyed at last to see 
a hair-ribbon which is not white. Mr. Brodhun 
deserves special credit for realizing that such a 
useless accessory is ever a discordant note in 
pictorial photography. As a minor criticism we 
believe that the effect would have been more 
satisfactory if bolting-silk had not been used in 
printing. Data: July, 3 p.M.; subject seated be- 
tween two windows; lens at f/5.6; 2 seconds ex- 
posure; Standard plate; bromide enlargement. 





Print—Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing 
return postage at the rate of one cent for each 
wo ounces or fraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
FLint WADE, 322 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 











“HOME Is THE SAILOR,” F. H.— This is a most 
attractive marine, and shows a boat with its 
sails furled being dragged up on the beach by the 
owner of the craft, while nearby stands a woman 
with a young child in her arms, both watching 
intently the movements of the sailor. The lights 
in the sky are very low on the horizon, and carry 
out the idea of the picture — that the day’s work 
is done and “home is the sailor, home from the 
sea.’ This picture has been trimmed too closely, 
and one loses the breadth which the whole nega- 
tive would, doubtless, show. The color of the 
print is very pleasing and the mounting is in 
keeping with the tone and the subject. 

“WHEN THE CaT’s Away,” R. L. H.— A very 
evident effort to illustrate an old proverb. Three 
children and a room very much disordered —one 
child, a little girl, dressed in the trailing skirts and 
big hat of an older person, a boy sitting on the 
table with a dozen or more bottles of preserves 
about him all labeled in such large letters that 








one who rode in an automobile might read, and a 
third child taking things out of a bureau drawer. 
The idea is good, but there is altogether too 
much in the picture. It is so apparently posed 
that it loses all the spirit of the subject. Two 
children would be better than three, and these, 
the little one who is poking in the drawer and the 
one who is dressed in her mother’s finery. The 
strong high-light from the window makes an un- 
pleasant patch of white which draws attention 
from the figures themselves. 

“Our Basy,” G. D. C.— This picture shows 
a baby sitting in a much decorated chair, placed 
against a wall covered with a figured paper, thus 
making a very unpleasant background. The 
figure of the baby is very good indeed, the light 
soft, tne modeling good, and the expression all 
one could desire in a baby. The unhappy choice 
of a’background and a support for the child de- 
stroys all the artistic merits of the picture. 
The criticism of this print appears in PHoTo- 
ERA only as an object-lesson of what to avoid 
in making pictures of babies. So many prints 
of children show this same defect that this is a 
finger-post to guide our Guild members into 
a more artistic method of picturing the baby. 
Choose a simple background, do not put the baby 
on a pile of cushions, and do not use a wicker 
chair. Have some soft material, like a gray Can- 
ton flannel, to throw over the chair on which the 
baby is to sit, or one can use a high-chair which 
has simple lines. The less there is in the picture 
besides the baby the better will be the picture. 





Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
Fiint WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a selj- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 











C. A. TowNsEND.— A uranium intensifier is 
made as follows: make up a solution of uranium 
nitrate, using eight grains of the uranium to an 
ounce of water, and a solution of ferricyanide of 
potassium, using eight grains of the chemical to 
each ounce of water. Mix the two solutions in 
equal parts and add to each ounce two drams of 
glacial acetic acid. Place the negative in this 
solution until the plate is sufficiently intensified, 
then wash in several changes of water. 

E, M. Nason.— The reason why some parts 
of your prints are yellow while the rest remains 
white is because of insufficient fixing or trying to 
fix too many prints at one time. The lines and 
markings on the prints may be removed by rub- 
bing the face of the print with alcohol, using a 
wad of surgeon’s cotton and wiping lightly. 

DEANE BurRELL.— A formula for hydro- 
quinone developer for lantern-slides is made as 
follows: make up a solution of forty grains of 
hydroquinone, one-half ounce sulphite of soda and 
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ten ounces of water. A second solution is made 
of fifteen grains of hydrate of soda, eight grains 
of bromide of potassium and ten ounces of water. 
To use, take equal parts of the solutions. This 
developer gives a fine black negative with clear 
shadows. 

FRANCES SENNIT.— In factorial development 
metol is what is called a long-factor developer 
and hydroquinone a short-factor. The factor of 
metol is 30 and that of hydroquinone is 5, ac- 
cording to the calculations of Mr. Alfred Watkins. 

B. N. P.— To clean bottles from the stains of 
photographic solutions use spirits of salt mixed 
with an equal bulk of water. Sometimes filling a 
bottle with a strong solution of washing-soda and 
letting it stand for a few hours will remove the 
deposit. If the bottle is only slightly discolored, 
use soap and water and put some small shot in 
the bottle and shake well. Egg-shell may be 
substituted for the shot. 

FRED. KELLENER.— The best way, and the 
easiest, to label bottles is to paint directly on the 
glass with white enamel-paint. This will not 
rub off nor wash off. Make the letters large and 
distinct, so that they may be readily distinguished 
in the dim light of the red lantern. 

CHARLES SmMiITH.— The reason for your pho- 
tographic solutions turning black is because they 
have become oxidized; that is, they have been 
exposed to the air and the oxygen has discolored 





them. To prevent this, a bottle which contains 
a developer should have melted paraffin wax 
turned over the cork. This effectually seals the 
contents of the bottle from the air and prevents 
the oxidization of the liquid. 

H. T. R.— The formula which you have and 
of which the quantities are given in grammes 
should not be confusing. It can be turned into 
grains by using the number of grains in a gramme 
for the unit of calculation. Every gramme con- 
tains fifteen and two-fifths grains. 

W. L. B.— Do not use glossy paper for your 
prints. Unless prints are intended for repro- 
duction, a matte surface paper gives far more 
pleasing prints. Use less restrainer in your de- 
veloper and you will avoid the greenish blacks in 
your prints. 

James L.— A salting-bath for paper is made 
of sixty grains of chloride of ammonium, twenty 
grains of gelatine, and twenty ounces of water. 
Float the paper on this bath for three or four 
minutes, then pin up to dry. It can be kept for 
some time, but the best results are obtained on 
freshly-salted paper. 

BEerTHA B.— An article on Ozotype printing 
will be found in the October number of PHOTO- 
Era, 1906.’ Send the price of the magazine to 
the mailing-office of PHoTo-ERA and the number 
will be sent to you, or, possibly, you have the 
file of the magazine and can look it up yourself. 





Class 1/2 


Lumitre Sigma 


Cramer Instantaneous Iso Seed 26x 
Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation Seed C. Ortho 
Cramer Isonon Seed L. Ortho 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Defender King 
Defender Ortho Inst. 
Eastman N. C. Film 
Ensign Film 


Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 


Stanley Regular Halation 


Plate Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 





Class 1 1/4 


Cramer Banner X 
Lumitre Non-Halation Sigma Cramer Banner X Non- 


Halation Seed 23 
Class 1 Eastman Extra Rapid 
: : _ Hammer Extra Fast Class 4 
Ansco Film, N. i. and V idil Hammer Extra Fast Ortho Stanley Commercial 
Cramer Crown Hammer Non-Halation i 
Class 5 


Cramer Crown Non-Halation Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 


Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Hammer Special Extra Fast Class 1 1/2 Cramer Slow Iso 
Imperial Special Sensitive _ : Cramer Slow Iso Non-Hala- 
Imperial Orthochrome Special Lumiére Ortho A tion 
Sensitive Lumiére Ortho B 
Kodoid Lumitre Panchro C Class 12 
Magnet Defender Queen 
Premo Film Pack Class 2 Seed Process 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Standard Polychrome Cramer Medium Iso Non- Lumitre Autochrome 


Class 2 1/2 


Cramer Anchor 
Hammer Fast 


Cramer Commercial 

Defender Non-Halation Plain 
Defender Non-Halation Ortho 
Defender Ortho Slow 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 


Class 8 


Class 100 


Lumiére Red Label Slow 
































The Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide 
For February 
COMPILED BY PHIL M. RILEY 


UNDER this caption a brief table of exposures will be given in each issue for the guidance of Guild 
members during the following month. While the figures are indicative only, they will be found ap- 
proximately accurate for the assumed conditions they have been applied to. If the exposure-times 
given are not considered imperative, but as suggestions, possibly to be varied slightly at the discretion of 
the worker, these tables will prove of great benefit to all who use them. 

The table below gives the exposures required by the different subjects and 
plates mentioned during the month of February, on any fine day at noon, when 
the sun is shining brightly and the lens is working at f/8, or U. S. No. 4. 

Double the exposure if the sun is obscured but the light is fairly bright, or if {/11, U. S. No. 8, is 
used; also between g and to A.M. and 2 and 3 P.M. Treble it when the light is rather dull. Increase 
it four times when there are heavy clouds and very dull light, or if £/16, U.S. No. 16, is used. For 
{/5.6, U. S. No. 2, give half. At 11 A.M. and 1 P.M. increase the exposure one-fourth. From ro to 
11 A.M. and 1 to 2 P.M. increase it one-half. From 8 to 9 A.M. and 3 to 4 P.M. increase it five times. 





PLATES (List on Opposite Page) 


Class | Class Class Class ‘Class Class Class Class Class | Class Class Class 
3 I 14 1% 2 2% 4 5 6 8 12 100 


SUBJECTS 


Studies of sky and fleecy clouds; open 

snow-scenes without foreground ... 1/800 1/400 1/320 1/256 1/200 1/160 1/100 1/80 1/64 | 1/50 1/32 1/4 
Open views of sea and sky; very distant 

landscapes; studies of rather heavy 

clouds; winter scenes having very , 

light snow-covered foregrounds ..... 1/400 1/200 1/160 1/128 1/100 1/80 | 1/50 | 1/40 1/32 | 1/25 1/16 1/2 
Open landscapes without foreground; 

open beach, harbor and _ shipping- 

scenes; yachts under sail; very light- 

colored objects; studies of dark clouds; | 

average smow-scenes ............-- 1/200 1/100 1/80 | 1/64 | 1/50 | 1/40 | 1/25 1/20 1/16 1/12 1/8 1 
Average landscapes with light fore- | 

ground; river-scenes; figure-studies in 

the open; light-colored buildings and 

monuments; wet street-scenes; snow- 

scenes with excessive contrast ...... 1/100 1/50 | 1/40 | 1/32 1/25 1/20 | 1/12 1/10 1/8 | 1/6 | 1/4 2 
Landscapes with medium foreground; 

landscapes in fog or mist; buildings | 
showing both sunny and shady sides | 

| 





well-lighted _street-scenes; _ persons! 

animals and moving objects at leas 

Ne OE OHI hk vc acoceswcs casas 1/50 | 1/25 | 1/20 | 1/16 1/12 | 1/10 | 1/6 | 1/5 | 1/4 | 1/3 | 1/2 4 
Landscapes with heavy foreground; 

buildings or trees occupying most of 

the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 

foliage; shipping about the docks; red 

brick buildings and other dark ob- 


jects; groups outdoors .....-------- | 1/25 | 1/12 | 1/10 1/8 1/6 1/5 1/3 2/5 1/2 2/3 1 8 
Portraits outdoors in the shade; very } 

Ee We GRINS nase ccnscsscess 1/12 1/6 1/5 1/4 1/3 2/5 | 2/3 4/5 1 1 1/3 2 16 
Badly lighted river-banks, ravines, 

glades and under the trees ......... 1/6 | 1/3 | 2/5 | 1/2 | 2/3 | 4/5 |11/3/13/5| 2 (22/3 4 32 


Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 
room, light surroundings, big window 


and white reflector ..........-...-- 1/2 1 11/5.11/2 2 (|22/5| 4 |44/5' 6 8 12 96 








In order to make the exposures as accurate as possible after the final multiplications, all fractions 
accompanying whole numbers have been allowed to remain in this table, except when the whole numbers 
were so large that fractions might be disregarded as negligible. In such cases approximate figures have 
been given. Shutters will not always give the exact exposure required, but the nearest speed may be 
used if it is approximately correct. When the nearest speed is too short open the diaphragm a little; 
when too long, close it a little. Let the exposure be a little too long rather than too short, and the more 
contrast there is in the subject the more it may be over-timed. Over-exposure, unless excessive, can be 
controlled in development, but under-exposure will not give a satisfactory negative. 
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A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 








BORDERS ON PRINTS 


The Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News reports an instructive demonstration of 
making borders on gaslight prints, given before 
the Camera Club of Bedford, England, by W. F. 
Slater. A short description of this simple and 
novel method of printing tinted and fancy bor- 
ders around small prints on large sheets may be 
of interest to those who use gaslight papers. 

“The finished results are similar in appear- 
ance to prints mounted in the multiple style, and 
the depths of the tints are obtained by long or 
short exposures. Graduated tints may be ob- 
tained by holding the illuminant at the corner or 
side of the printing-frame, allowing the light- 
action to be stronger at one end than at the other. 
Variations may be introduced by placing be- 
tween the negative and source of light bolting- 
silk, canvas, etc., and here again the effects may 
be made gray or black, according to the length 
of exposure. 

“The method proper consists of making sev- 
eral masks and openings of various shapes from 
opaque paper and fixing them to glass of uni- 
form size (old negatives answer admirably) in 
such a manner that perfect register is obtained 
with any of the combinations when inserted in 
the printing-frame with the lower left-hand 
corner pushed well home. Take an example: 
place in the printing-frame a glass covered with 
black paper with a circular portion removed 








“ 























Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


(Fig. 1); over the opening place the negative, 
then the gaslight paper and the back of the frame; 
expose to light and remove from the frame, 
taking care to mark the left-hand bottom corner 
of the print for future reference. If the paper 
were now developed a circular print on a white 
mount would appear. But we want a border. 
Place in the frame another glass with a round 
mask (Fig. 2), cut a trifle larger than the opening 
previously used, and fixed in such a position that 





if the two were placed together an even border 
of about a quarter of an inch would appear. 
Over this mask place the exposed paper, fix in 
the back of the frame, and expose to the flame 
of half a wax match. If developed at this stage 
we should have a circular print with a white 
border on a gray base. Now repeat this second 
operation with a larger mask (Fig. 3), and ex 
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Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


pose by burning a wax match at the lower end 
of the frame. The bolting-silk or other fabrics 
can be introduced in either of these stages, or, if 
desired, a title may be added by writing on a 
piece of transparent paper the words required 
(Fig. 4) and placing it between the mask and the 
print. Our paper can now be developed, when 
we shall find a circular print with successive 
borders of white and gray, surmounted with a 
graduated tinted base bearing the title (Fig. 5). 
Narrow and wide lines, cut out as shown in 
Fig. 6, are useful openings to make; and when 
the masks are once made and the fabrics ob- 
tained, the variety of changes that can be pro- 
duced with them is endless.” 














AUTOCHROMES BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 

In a recent color supplement of The British 
Journal of Photography M. Réné Locquin sug- 
gests the use of a blue-glass screen between the 
Autochrome and the source of light when viewed 
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by artificial light. This compensates for the loss 
of true color-rendering which has hitherto made 
impossible the viewing of Autochromes in the 
evening. The depth and color of the glass chosen 
for this purpose must be such that when held 
up to the source of light the glass appears to 
have no color; in other words, its color must be 
complementary to that of the light. M. Locquin 
has found that the bluish-green glasses furnished 
by photo-supply dealers for use as focusing- 
screens in ordinary photography may be used 
for viewing Autochromes by gaslight. 


STAINED FINGERS IN AUTOCHROME 
WORK 


SEVERAL complaints of stained fingers in 
Autochrome work have come to us, and those 
who have experienced this trouble will do well 
to remember that the silver stains are caused by 
part of the solutions, not all of them. It is the 
intensifier which does the mischief, but the per- 
manganate reversing-solution is a remedy. 
Treat the stained fingers with the latter solution, 
rinse in water and then dip them into the acid 
fixing-bath. 


STEREOSCOPIC EFFECTS IN 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHS 


A RECENT issue of the Photo-Revue contains 
an article and reproductions of excellent photo- 
micrographs by Dr. Estanave. The writer ex- 
plains that the admirable stereoscopic effect is 
produced by making two exposures. The camera 
is attached to the microscope body; the stage is 
stationary, but the camera may be rocked about 
ten degrees from side to side between the two 
exposures, thus giving the required two aspects. 


BLISTERS ON DEVELOPMENT-PAPERS 

SEVERAL beginners have complained re- 
cently that, although they always use the same 
developer and fixing-bath, their prints are some- 
times perfect and sometimes badly blistered. 
This has, in every case, been traced to the differ- 
ence in temperature between the two solutions, 
and workers will do well to have them as near 
identical as is possible. An old fixing-bath, 
properly compounded, does not cause blisters; 
but a new one, used directly after the chemicals 
have dissolved, will often do so. This is due to 
the fact that hypo always reduces the temperature 
of the water it dissolves by several degrees. The 
remedy is obvious; viz., make the bath an hour 
or so in advance, or, if this cannot be done, use 
tepid water, which will be brought down to 
about the right temperature by the hypo crystals. 


TWO TONES ON ONE PRINT 


H. J. S. ANDERTON describes in Photography 
a very simple method of obtaining two tones on 
gaslight and bromide prints, which is especially 
suited to treating borders on post-cards. The 


post-card to be treated is exposed, developed, 
fixed, washed and dried as usual, and may after- 
wards be toned with any formula, such as cop- 
per, uranium or iron. 








“The card is laid face upwards upon a clean 
surface,” writes Mr. Anderton, “and a mask is 
adjusted so that the view appears through the 
opening. The finger is then dipped in vaseline, 
and this is lightly smeared over the picture, care 
being taken not to shift the mask. When the 
smearing-process is complete the card is lifted 
by the edges and is placed in the toning-bath, 
which will, of course, be repelled by the vaseline 
and will operate only on the border portion of 
the post-card, leaving the picture portion in its 
original condition. As scon as the toning-oper- 
ation is finished, the necessary washing is carried 
out in the usual way, and the card is once more 
dried. It remains only to remove the vaseline. 
Most can be wiped off with a soft duster, but if 
this is not sufficient for the purpose the print can 
be finished off by placing over it a piece of clean 
blotting-paper and pressing it down with a hot 
iron, This will be found to absorb the last traces 
of the vaseline. 

“Tf it is the view that is to be toned, the border 
being left untoned, it is, of course, the blank 
which was left when the mask was cut that must 
be placed over the card, the vaseline being then 
smeared over the border. The great thing is to 
be careful that the whole area to be protected re- 
ceived its coating of vaseline, and that none 
gets on the part that is to be toned, or patchy 
results will be inevitable.” 


MOUNTING LARGE PRINTS 


Many workers have difficulty in mounting 
large prints, especially those on thin paper. A 
good method is to apply a good commercial 
paste to the edge of the print all the way around, 
lay it on the mount and, with a small sponge, 
dampen the whole print on the film side with 
water. Cover the whole with a piece of white 
oil-cloth, pass a squeegee over it several times 
and allow it to dry, when the print will be se- 
curely mounted without a crease or wrinkle. 


A REMEDY FOR HALATION 


PREVENTION is always better than a cure, says 
La Photographie des Couleurs, but the latter is 
sometimes necessary. The halation of an image 
caused by reflection from the glass of the plate is 
formed, more especially, in the under layers of 
the emulsion-film, and it is, therefore, an excel- 
lent plan to bleach the whole negative and then 


redevelop only the uppermost layer. The 
bleaching-solution is as follows: 

ne ee ee er te 300 C.c 
Potassium bichromate .............. 5 gm 
Potassium bromide ..................%§ gm 
oo | Se eer ee nee “cc 


When bleached, wash the negative thoroughly, 
plunge it several times into a concentrated solu- 
tion of alum, rinse in water and then redevelop 
in pvro-soda well restrained with potassium 
bromide. Fix as usual when sufficiently dense, 
and it will be found that development has taken 
place only on the surface of the film. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PATENTS 


Abstracted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Printed copies of patents are furnished by the United States Patent Office for five cents each 
Address The Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 








November 24, 1908 


904,613. CAMERA-STAND. JosepH ARTHUR HENRY 
Hart, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This piece of apparatus may be constructed in several 
different ways for different kinds of work, but it is intended 
primarily for supporting, manipulating and adjusting 
cameras used for photo-mechanical reproduction processes, 
whether employing a lens in direct work or a prism or re- 
versing-mirror. The mechanism provides for all the re- 
quired movements of the camera with reference to the copy, 
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for any desired inclination necessary for good lighting and, 
at the same time, is such that any adjustment holds its 
position firmly. Lack of space forbids the detailed descrip 
tion of the patent specification, but among the chief advan- 
tages of this appliance may be mentioned the fact that the 
camera-carrying bed 17 is freely and resiliently suspended 
from the table 4 by spiral springs back of and attached to 
the downwardly projecting members 18, thus providing a 
strong and effective means of preventing vibration or jar 
to the camera 


905,122. FOLDING PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA. 
FRANK A. BROWNELL, Rochester, N. Y. Assignor to East- 
man Kodak Company. 

The present invention relates to an improved form of 
fixed-focus Kodak, patented May 5, 1908, and particularly 
to the folding legs pivoted to each side of the hinged door of 
the camera, which, together with the body of the instrument, 
hold the camera in a level position on a table or stand. These 
legs are made of sheet metal and fold into recesses in the 
opposite edges of the door, where they are held by spring- 
fingers when not in use, and from which they may be with- 
drawn by tiny latches outside the door. 


December 1, 1908 


905,306. PHOTOGRAPHIC EMULSION. Jacques 
THEODORE GATEAU, Aix-en-Provence, France. 


According to this invention, instead of the chrome com- 


pounds and albuminous substances usually employed in 
pigment printing, the colloidal substances are made up of 
ferric, serium or uranium salts mixed with alkaline albu- 
minates or acidic albumens (such as anhydrous casein) 
which are insoluble in water, but are soluble without alter- 
ation in solutions of neutral salts, alkalies or acids (such as 
ammonia, borax, sodium carbonate, etc.) and which can 





again be precipitated from these solutions. The necessary 
pigment is added and the printing-paper coated with the 
mixture. Increased sensitiveness can be had by the ad- 
dition of coloring-substances (metallic violet, etc.), and 
in this way the paper is sensitized for yellow and red 
rays. Upon exposing this paper to light through a neg- 
ative the ferric or other salt decomposes in forming an 
insoluble oxide and the derivatives of albumens become 
less easily soluble in their ordinary solvents (ammonia, 
sodium carbonate, potassium oxalate), which are used 
as developers. Paper prepared thus is nearly as sensitive 
as chrome paper and keeps much longer. 


905,802. APPARATUS FOR THE PRODUCTION 
AND EXHIBITION OF COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS. 
CuarRLEs Jutius Drac, Warsaw, Russia. 

An optical apparatus for producing a plurality of com- 
plementary. negative images of an object and inversely for 
the optical synthesis of a projected image in natural colors 
from a plurality of complementary colorless positives, dis- 
pensing with colored media, comprising an optical system 
common to all the images and consisting of a double system 
of lenses separated by a highly dispersive analyzing set of 
prisms, an aperture-shutter in the front focal plane of the 
objective and three separate identical optical systems, each 
consisting of a lens, and a set of highly dispersive synthe- 
sizing prisms, each set having a symmetrical position to the 
analyzing set of prisms. 


December 8, 1908 
905,910. SAFETY SHUTTER FOR KENETO- 
SCOPES. Henry Naytor, Jr., Kenilworth, D. C. 
A device which automatically cuts off the projecting-light 
from the film whenever the speed of the machine drops 
below a certain predetermined rate, thus having a tendency 





to regulate the speed of the hand-crank. The appliance 
may be attached to the usual revolving shutter, which is 
driven by the feeding-mechanism of the kenetoscope, and 
which comprises a large sector 2 to cover the film when it 
is intermittently fed and a narrow sector 3 to flick across 
the film while at rest. Eccentrically mounted upon the 
larger sector are two auxiliary blades 4 and 5, large enough 
to fill the areas not covered by the shutter proper and form 
with it a complete opaque disk. In operation, the sectors 
4 and 5 are thrown by centrifugal force behind the sector 2 
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as far as the stops 9 and 14 in opposition to the resistance 
of the springs 11 and 13 (Fig. 3), leaving the effective area 
of the shutter as it passes over the projection-aperture 8 the 
same as if the auxiliary blades did not exist. As the machine 
slows down the pull of the springs gradually overcomes the 
centrifugal force and the auxiliary blades are brought back 
against the counter-weight and stop 6 (Fig. 1), thus effect- 
ively cutting off the light. 


906,222. CAMERA ATTACHMENT. E. L. HAtt, 
New York City. 

The attachment is an automatic, focusing finder which 
can be fitted to any type of camera. The figure shows it as 
attached to the drop-board of a folding camera; but, by 
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slight changes in the actuating-mechanism, it may be ap 
plied to the top of the lens-board or the camera-box, or to a 
focusing box-camera. In the box-body of the finder 11 is 
set a lens of the same focal length as the camera lens, or 
some definite fractional part of the same, and also a mirror 
12, which reflects the image from the lens upward through 
the folding bellows 28 to the ground-glass 31, where it is 
viewed by the operator under the folding sight-hood C. 

A skeleton rectangular frame 18 loosely surrounds the 
box-body 11 and carries attached four guide-rods 20 which 
extend down into sockets 21 and permit a vertical move- 
ment of the frame 18. Each side-bar of this frame is pro- 
vided with a longitudinal slot 22 at each of its ends, and to 
these by means of pins are slidably connected the lazy- 
tongs 33 which support the bellows. The upper ends of 








these tongs are connected to the frame 30 as shown. A 
spring 35 draws the lower ends of the lazy-tongs together 
and forces the bellows upward when released from any 
fastener provided. A shaft 23 extends through the body of 
the finder below the mirror 12 and is provided at one end 
with a pinion 24, which engages with the rack 10 and is 
provided at its opposite end with a circular disk. A link 26 
connects the pinion 24 with the side-member of the frame 18, 
while at the other end of the shaft a corresponding link also 
connects the circular disk mentioned above with the adjacent 
side of frame 18. Now as the lens-board of the camera is 
carried outward or inward to obtain the proper focus, the 
rack 10 engages the pinion 24 and causes the bellows 28 to 
be raised or lowered, and when the proper focus has been 
obtained it will be found that the image is simultaneously 
focused on the ground-glass of the finder. 


906,491. PHOTOGRAPHER’S APPARATUS. Zacua- 
RIAH J. Gop, Stella, Mo. 

As is seen by the sectional drawing, the device consists of a 
telescopic, light-proof pan and cover which may be made of 
any suitable material. In the pan is placed cooling-water, 
and a thermometer 1, held by a tiny tripod, tells the temper- 














ature at any time. Across the bottom of the pan are attached 
the bars 4, which do not touch the sides or obstruct the agi- 
tation of the water as the pan is rocked. On these bars the 
developing-tray rests, partially immersed. Such a device 
protects the plate and allows one to enter or leave the dark- 
room during development. 


December 15, 1908 


906,499. NON-CURLING ADHESIVE FOR 
MOUNTING PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC. NartHantet B. 
AUKERMAN, Ingram, Pa. 

In this formula warping or cockling of the print and 
mount is overcome principally by the very low percentage 
of water contained, thus to a great extent obviating expan- 
sion when the adhesive is applied and contraction when it 
dries, and also preventing the moisture from distributing in- 
jurious chemicals to the print which will destroy the picture- 
image. The composition consists of glue, alcohol, nitric 
acid, dextrin, glycerine and perfume, and the resulting ad- 
hesive, because of its dry consistency, does not strike through 
either print or mount, but adheres to each, thereby forming 
a wall of protection between the two. This is particularly 
fortunate, since it will prevent sodium hyposulphite, used in 
the manufacture of many brands of mounts, from escaping 
to the print and fading it. 


906,758. TEMPORARY CARRIER AND GRAVITAL 
FEED FOR PHOTOGRAPHS. Ptrerre V. W. WELsH, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

For the rapid exposure, development and fixation of a 
large number of prints mechanical methods are made use of, 
and the chief feature of this patent is a temporary wire 
paper-carrier. (Fig. 2.) This is provided with notches 16 
and clips 21, into which a sheet of sensitive paper may be 
sprung and which will serve to hold it. Fig. 1 shows a form 
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of gravital feed which represents an improvement over 
Mr. Welsh’s former patent No. 490,180. This device 
(Fig. 1) accommodates a pile of the paper-carriers 10, just 
described, in a hopper 11, where they are supported by a 
slide 12 (perspective view from below in Fig. 3), having an 
operating-handle 12a, and also a central opening into which 
laterally project pins 13, fastened one pair in each side-bar 
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of the slide. The piled plates or carriers 10 rest upon these 
pins and are allowed to fall gravitally one by one through 
the slide opening into the hopper 14, passing then toward a 
camera-lens, by simply giving the slide a direct lineal move- 
ment in one direction or the other to bring its pins 13 into 
line with the notches 16 of the lowermost paper-carrier. 


906,813. DEVICE FOR COLORING MOTION- 
PICTURES. Cartes N. Marceau, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Between the lamp-house and the film-mechanism of any 
cinematograph is fastened a simple metal structure carrying 
a vertically slidable frame in which are set three glasses of 
any desired color. This frame may be raised or lowered at 
the will of the operator by means of a hand-lever which, 
when released, automatically becomes fastened in the posi- 
tion it happens to be. By this means any one of three colors 
may be imparted to the picture as it is being projected. 


906,862. PHOTOGRAPHIC SHUTTER. Henry A. 
Byers, Pe Ell, Washington. 

This specification describes improvements tending toward 
the simplification of a shutter patented Jan. 29, 1907, No. 
842,522, the chief object of which was to vary the relative 
exposure of the landscape and sky portion of an outdoor 
picture, or, if desired, to give an exposure of uniform dura- 
tion over all portions of the image. The mechanism is 
mounted on a board B, hinged so that during focusing it 
may be turned down to the position indicated by the dotted 
lines. The shutter itself consists of a slide with a narrow 
slit which passes downward from its normal closed position 
across the field of the lens. The slide is moved by the piston- 
rod 29, the two heads of which work in the cylinders 23 and 
27, and is actuated by pressure upon the bulb 26, the shutter- 
slide being attached to the piston-rod at 34. The lower cylin- 
der 27 is provided with a series of apertures 36 in the side of 
the cylinder and also another series 37 in the lower end, both 
series being provided with means for closing any or all of 
the apertures at will. In regulating the speed of the shutter 
in the exposure of the sky, the initial movement of the shut- 
ter will be slowest when all the apertures 36 are closed, and 





will be increased in rapidity proportionately to the number 
of apertures uncovered. The same is true with relation to 
the turning movement of the shutter to expose the fore- 














ground, the movement being slowest when all the apertures 
are closed, and proportionately faster according to the num- 
ber of apertures uncovered. When the apertures 36 are 
closed and the large aperture of the series 37 is opened the 
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movement of the shutter is uniform throughout, and a rapid 
exposure is obtained. Any desired combination of speed 
can be arranged for with the means of regulation indicated. 


907,037. FILM-HANDLING DEVICE. Tuomas S. 
Graves, Near Weston, Mo. 

An improvement upon a device for developing cut-films, 
patent applied for Feb. 11, 1908, by means of which the 
films are placed in holders and suspended, several at a time, 
in the developer. In practice it has been found that the 
film is liable to curl while in the solution, and to prevent this 
the present invention provides for a rectangular frame of 
narrow metal strips attached to each film-holder, which is 
brought into contact with the edges of the film and which 
presses the back of the film firmly against the flat metal 
back of the film-holder next to it in the series. The construc- 
tion permits the free flow of the developer. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, 
Exhibitions and Conventions are solicited for publication 








MOVING-PICTURE REFORM 
As a result of PHoTo-ERA’s campaign against 


inferior moving-picture establishments — in- 
augurated in the October issue, 1908, and 


heartily supported by the pulpit and the daily 
press — Mayor McClellan, with highly com- 
mendable courage, revoked the licenses of five 
hundred and fifty of such houses operated in 
Greater New York. There were undoubtedly 
well-grounded objections io these cheap and de- 
moralizing show-places, and a regard for the 
physical and moral welfare of the public de- 
manded heroic measures. Unfortunately, the 
proprietors obtained an injunction restraining 
the execution of the mayor’s order. Neverthe- 
less, it is probable that only a portion of these 
degrading show-places will be reopened under 
the law. 

H. SNOWDEN WARD’S LECTURES 

THE course of lectures by Mr. Ward, delivered 
in America and announced in PHoTO-ERA sev- 
eral months ago, was begun early in December 
last. The third in the course, and the first near 
Boston, was delivered at the Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 11, 
1908, before a large and appreciative audience 
The subject was ‘“‘Canterbury Pilgrimages,” a 
scholarly and fascinating discourse based upon 
the life and martyrdom of Thomas a Becket. 
Mr. Ward proved himself an agreeable and 
finished speaker, and the numerous lantern- 
views, interspersing the lecture, were highly 
creditable to the skill of their author, Mrs. H. 
Snowden Ward. At the conclusion of the lecture 
Mr. Ward was accorded enthusiastic applause. 


THE HINTON MEMORIAL FUND 

THE camera clubs and individuals who so 
generously contributed to the PHoTo-ERA Hinton 
Memorial Fund will be glad to know that their 
names, together with the amounts of their con- 
tributions, were published in full in The Amateur 
Photographer and Photographic News of Dec. 1 
1908. Accompanying this acknowledgment was 
a letter from the widow of the great pictorialist, 
addressed to the members of the Hinton Me- 
morial Fund, which is here appended: 

“Dear Sirs: Will you allow me, through the 
medium of your paper, to express my heartfelt 
gratitude and thanks to Mr. Craigie and the 
committee, and all those who have contributed — 
and many so liberally responded — to the Me- 
morial Fund started on my behalf. I feel deeply 
touched; and it is gratifying to know that my 
dear late husband’s work was so appreciated. 
Many, many thanks. Yours faithfully, 

LovulE HIntTon.” 





DEATH OF WILHELM KNAPP 
Too late to notice in the January issue, 
which went to press December 5, we learned 
with profound regret of the death of Wilhelm 
Knapp, the famous publisher of the monthly 
Das Atelier des Photographen, and numerous 
standard works on photography, at Halle, Ger- 
many. His was a lite well spent in the service of 
the art-science, as well as of the photographic 
profession of his country. In the exercise of his 
profession as publisher he recognized only one 
standard, one which was reflected in all his daily 
business and social relations — the highest. In 
the discharge of every duty and every obligation, 
public or private, the late Wilhelm Knapp dis- 
played exemplary traits of character, such as 
won for him the highest respect and regard from 
all who had dealings with him, direct or other- 
wise. His death is sincerely to be deplored. 
THE BOSTON CAMERA CLUB 
WE regret that lack of space prevents an ex- 
tended notice of the interesting exhibit of the 
South Orange Camera Club in the gallery of the 
Boston Camera Club, December 14-21. There 
were forty-four prints, indicating a high order of 
pictorial merit. Conspicuous in this respect 
were prints by E. L. Gould, J. L. Seiler, John 
Beeby and Geo. P. Swain 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA A SUCCESSFUL 
KODAKER 
THE publication of Queen  Alexandra’s 


Christmas gift-book, ‘Photographs from my 
Camera,” marks an event of unusual interest to 
every camerist. This unique book contains 
about one hundred and forty fine reproductions 
of photographs taken under exceptionally favor- 
able auspices during cruises and journeyings in 
the most interesting parts of the old world. Her 
activity with the Kodak is extraordinary, for 
during one of her cruises in the Mediterranean 
she sent home nearly 1,500 films for develop- 
ment. She has been particularly successful in 
family groups; marine views; sailing-craft of 
every size and nationality; harbor scenes; views 

exterior and interior — of the various palaces 
where she has dwelt, from time to time, in- 
cluding, especially, Amalienburg Palace, at 
Copenhagen, including the loyal crowds throng- 
ing the square. In the use of her camera —a 
No. 4 Kodak — the Queen has been quite un- 
conventional, ignoring well-known rules of 
lighting, etc., and, hence, her results have been, 
in most cases, very striking and novel in effect. 
Much interest attaches to her book, aside from 
its unusual character, for the proceeds from its 
sale are devoted to charity, and the preparation 
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of the immense number of copies sold has given 
employment to hundreds; also, vast quantities 
of material have been consumed in the operation. 
It is doubtful that any book on photography has 
ever reached the popularity enjoyed by Queen 
Alexandra’s gift-book, which not only has at- 
tained enormous sales in Europe, but is destined 
to become very popular in the United States, 
where the Queen’s noble character has won for 
her millions of admirers. The sale of the book 
in this country will be controlled by the Eastman 
Kodak Co. 


NOTES OF THE CAMERA CLUB 
NEW YORK 

FRIDAY evening, November 6, the Interchange 
set of slides of the California Camera Club, illus- 
trating the Yosemite Valley, recently made 
after the opening of a railroad to this noted 
locality, was shown. This set was followed by 
some of Dr. Ferd. Kneer’s famous and exqui- 
sitely-colored slides of a variety of subjects, most 
notable of which were some of his remarkable 
flower-slides of orchids. 

On Tuesday evening, November Io, a special 
meeting was held to consider a revision of the 
constitution as provided by a resolution passed 
last April. There was a large attendance, and a 
set of proposed by-laws was agreed upon which 
it is believed will form a satisfactory working- 
basis for the future welfare of the club. 

Friday evening, November 13, Mr. Malcolm 
Stuart, a member, gave an instructive lecture on 
the Balkan States, including Servia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Dalmatia and Montenegro, illus- 
trated by very excellent slides from his own nega- 
tives. After the lecture the audience viewed the 
many fine photographs of the members’ exhibit, 
which was kept on the walls of the gallery until 
January 1. 

On Saturday afternoon, November 28, Mr 
Montgomery, of the Eastman Kodak Co., gave 
a talk, from 4 to 6 P.M., on “All About Plates.” 

Saturday evening, December 5, Mr. Becker, 
of the Eastman Kodak Co., gave a demonstra- 
- tion and talk on “‘Carbon Sepia.” 

On Saturday p.M., December 12, Mr. Kidwell, 
of the Eastman Kodak Co., gave a demonstra- 
tion and talk on ‘‘All About Velox.” 

On Friday evening, December 18, one hun- 
dred slides were shown from the collection of 
Mr. W. A. Fraser, including his justly-celebrated 
flower-studies and night-scenes. The same 
evening the club was also favored with an ex- 
hibition of Reflectoscope pictures, with a most 
charming and instructive talk on this subject 
by Dr. Holbrook Curtis. 

All requests for cards of admission, and for 
copies of the booklet, illustrating the unexcelled 
and best-equipped camera club plant in the 
United States, should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, 121 W. 68th St., New York City. 
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Customers will seek and find the neat and tidy 
studio and advertise it among their friends. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ARTS AND CRAFTS IN THE MIDDLE AGES, by 
Julia de Wolf Addison. With numerous illus- 
trations from rare, old prints and original 
photographs. 8vo. Cloth, decorative. Price, 
$3.00. L. C. Page & Company, Boston. 

It is seldom that a book-reviewer is called upon 
to pass judgment upon so meritorious a work as 
Mrs. Addison’s latest literary production. Cul- 
tivated people of means are much interested in 
the present revival of arts and crafts, as is evi- 
denced by the great popularity among art-lovers 
of modern reproductions of medizval craft-work. 
It is pleasant, at least, to read about the arts and 
crafts of the middle ages — the workers in gold 
and silver, bronze and iron, wood and ivory, 
texture and embroidery, as well as jewelers, 
stone-cutters, etc. The story of these minor arts 
is graphically told by the author and reinforced 
by numerous illustrations of masterpieces of 
design and construction. We are thus privileged 
to learn something of the lives and creative skill 
of such masters as Quentin Matsys, Peter 
Vischer, Benvenuto Cellini and others of equal 
celebrity, as well as the times in which they lived. 
The volume furnishes much needed informa- 
tion, to the average art-lover, for the intelligent 
enjoyment of the medieval art-treasures to be 
found in the art museums of the old and new 
world. The acquisition of knowledge regarding 
the history, geography and fine arts of the old 
world is now engaging the attention of the pho- 
tographer contemplating a visit to Dresden next 
summer. This should be supplemented with 
information, delightfully and accurately pre- 
sented in Mrs. Addison’s “Arts and Crafts.” 


MERrcKk’s 1907 INDEX. Third Edition. 8vo, 472 
pages. Price, $5.00. Merck & Company, New 
York. 
In presenting this work, the publishers, now 
among the largest manufacturing-chemists of 
the world, need but point to its title-page, which 
shows its wide scope and indicates its great value 
to the chemist, the pharmacist, the physician, 
the editor and the photographer. This page t 
states that the volume is an encyclopedia of the : 
chemicals and drugs used in chemistry, medi- 
cine and the arts, with their names and syno- 








nyms; source or origin; chemical nature and 
formulas; physical form, appearance and prop- 
erties; melting and boiling-points; solubilities; 
specific gravities'and methods of testing; physio- 
logica! effects; therapeutic uses; modes of ad- 
ministration and application; ordinary and max- 
imum doses; incompatibles; antidotes; special 
cautions; hints on keeping and handling, etc. 
For those whose work is practical, not theo- 
retical, this book is of far greater value than the 
ordinary chemical encyclopedia, because of its 
reduced size and the consequent ease of handling. 
Unlike Beilstein, for instance, which includes ; 
all possible combinations, Merck’s Index con- 
fines itself to the chemicals and drugs actually 
on the market, giving information regarding them 
which has been compiled from the most modern 
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authorities and verified in the Merck labora- 
tories. This latest edition has been improved 
by the addition of the newest chemicals and by 
the substitution of the latest nomenclature. No 
prices are given. but the comparative values of 
all chemicals are shown by numbers which 
readily may be compared.with a table of stand- 
ards. 


AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1909, 
Edited by John A. Tennant. Price, paper, 75 
cents; cloth, $1.25. Tennant & Ward, New 
York. Sole sales agent, George Murphy, Inc., 
57 E. Ninth St., New York City. 

At the first cursory glance one feels that never 
in previous years has this ever-welcome volume 
created so pleasant an impression as does the 
present issue; and, as many good things improve 
with age, so a later and more careful perusal 
gives full assurance that the printing is better 
than hitherto, that the illustrations are of a 
higher order and that the articles are far more 
varied and helpful. Mr. Tennant is to be con- 
gratulated ‘upon his success. 

A largejproportion of the many attractive re- 
productions are credited to well-known and 
successful present-day pictorialists, both amateur 
and professional. English and American work 
predominates, although Germany is represented 
by several characteristic portraits by R. Diihr- 
koop. 

Among the principal contributors to the letter- 
press may be mentioned such men as H. Snow- 
den Ward, Alfred Watkins, C. E. Kenneth Mees, 
A. Lockett, Alexander Mackie, John H. Gear, 
A. Radclyffe Dugmore, Dr. H. D’Arcy Power, 
C. H. Claudy, Charles E. Fairman, Dr. Malcolm 
D. Miller, William Findlay and others too nu- 
merous to mention. A wide range of subjects 
has been treated by these distinguished gentle- 
men, and the practical nature of the information 
recorded makes the book of great value, aside 
from its pictorial attraction. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF THE PACIFIC COAST, 
by Clifton Johnson. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 323 
pages, 63 illustrations. Price, $2.00 net. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

In “The Pacific Coast” another noteworthy 
addition has been made to the ‘‘ American High- 
ways and Byways Series.” Like its predeces- 
sors, its chief topic is country life, especially the 
typical and the picturesque. In his trip from 
the borders of Mexico to the edge of Canada the 
author has avoided cities, for the most part, and 
has got into close and intimate touch with the 
people he found around villages, hotels and in 
rural homes. Many are the voluble local char- 
acters he has brought into his narrative who, 
by their unusual experiences, and oftentimes 
droll humor, tell more of the actual life and char- 
acter of the people than any description, how- 
ever illuminative. Famous regions also were 


visited, such_as the Grand Canyon of the Ari- 
zona, the Santa Barbara Mission, the Yosemite, 
the Golden Gate, the Shoshone Falls and many 








others: In every case Mr. Johnson’s descrip- 
tion of the scenery, fauna and flora is admirably 
graphic, and the fund of practical information 
which he has provided for those who are plan- 
ning pleasure-tours to these grand and interest- 
ing localities will enable them easily to deter- 
mine what they wish to see and how best to do 
so. The many photographic illustrations are 
quite in keeping with the nature of the book, 
being largely pure genre and giving an excellent 
idea of rural life on the coast; but one cannot 
help wishing that an equally good pictorial idea 
of the wonderful natural scenery had been con- 
veyed. 


Tae British JouRNAL PdoroGRAPHic ALMA- 
NAc for 1909. Edited by George E. Brown, 
F. I. C. Publishers, Henry Greenwood & Co., 
24 Wellington St., London, England. Price, 
paper, 50 cents, postage, 27 cents; cloth, $1.00, 
postage, 37 cents. 1,336 pages. Sole American 
Agents: George Murphy, Inc., 57 East oth St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Once more this bulky volume comes to us 
with its rich store of information for the pho- 
tographer, the dealer and the manufacturer. 
Without doubt this work, now in its forty-eighth 
year of publication, is the most popular book on 
our art, and the world’s standard photographic 
guide. It is justly so, for none contains such a 
wealth of practical material. The usual well- 
known features are continued this year, and 
better indexes are provided for ready reference. 
Particularly worthy of careful reading is the 
‘Epitome of Progress,” in which the advances in 
photography during the past year are shown by 
quotations from the various journals. In this 
department we are pleased to see excerpts from 
PHoTo-ERA credited to such men as William 
Findlay, Dr. George H. Scheer and A. J. Jar- 
man. The present status of the reflex camera, 
and its use, are ably treated by the editor, George 
E. Brown, F. I. C., and all the recent novelties 
in apparatus are given adequate description. As 
usual, the volume contains formule for the prin- 
cipal photographic processes, chemical and 
optical tables, and a large amount of other mis- 
cellaneous information. Altogether, it is in- 
dispensable to the library of every live camera- 
user. 


KOLLOIDCHEMIE UND PHOTOGRAPHIE, von Dr. 
Liippo-Cramer. Dresden, Verlag von Theo- 
dor Steinkopff, 1908. 8vo. Price, 5 Marks; 
cloth, 5.80 Marks. 

The scientific aspect of photography does not 
appear to engage the attention of practitioners 
as formerly. The reason for this is, doubtless, 
the supremacy of the commercial spirit among 
professionals, due to keenness in competition; 
and activity exclusively in favor of pictorial prog- 
ress among amateur workers. Under such con- 
ditions interest in ultra-technical matters nat- 
urally lags. Yet an acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples underlying the action of light upon the 
silver-haloids or the formation of the visible 
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image will enable the operator to work more in- 
telligently and successfully. The lack of theo- 
retical knowledge even among amateurs with 
ample time on their hands is astounding. A proof 
of this is the letters the editors receive constantly. 
To our German-reading friends we earnestly 
recommend the treatise on the chemistry of 
Colloids by Dr. Liippo-Cramer, who has han- 
dled the subject with masterly skill. 


LA REVUE DE PHOTOGRAPHIE — PUBLICATION 
ANNUELLE ILLUSTREE. Sixitme Année, 1908. 
Comité de Rédaction: P. Bourgeois, M. 
Bucquet, R. Demachy, E. Mathieu, C. Puyo 
et E. Wallon. Paris: Photo-Club de Paris, 
44 rue des Mathurins. Prix du Volume: 
12 francs. 

The edition of the sixth year of The Photo- 
graphic Review, published under the auspices of 
the leading camera club in France, and edited by 
six of its leading members, is a sumptuous and 
attractive production. The size of the volume is 
9g x 11 inches. The text contains chapters on 
photographic activity in England, United States 
and Italy by George Davison, Yarnall Abbott 
and le comte de Ludovico de Courten respec- 
tively, who have treated their subjects with signal 
ability. The exhaustive paper on scientific de- 
velopments in photography during 1907 by 
Dr. G. H. Niewenglowski is of absorbing inter- 
est. The same authority contributes a valuable 
article on color-photography by chromatic dis- 
persion. The oil-process, in its several phases, 
is discussed by Frédéric Dillaye and R. De- 
machy, and other important subjects are treated 
by experts equally well known. 

The pictorial feature of the work is most en- 
gaging. Distributed throughout the text are innu- 
merable excellent reproductions of prints by the 
most noted European workers, those of France 
and Belgium predominating. There are also 
thirty-six half-tone prints, tastefully mounted, in 
the form of full-page inserts, representing the pic 
torial ability of Mmes. G. Kiasebier and A. G. 
Barton, Miss A. Warburg, P. Bergon, C. Puyo, 
G. Besson, R. Demachy, E. Frechon, A. Gili- 
bert, R. Le Begue, A. Leroux, Vicomte de Singly, 
L. Misonne, R. Michau, A. Keighley, Baron de 
Meyer, W. Kiiheler, EK. Lichtenberg, Guido Rey 
and FE. J. Steichen. 


THREE WEEKS IN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM, by 
John U. Higinbotham. Illustrated from nu- 
merous photographs. 8vo. Cloth. Price, 
$1.50. The Reilly & Britton Co., Chicago. 

If the stirring history of the Netherlands to- 
gether with its unique topography are not suffi- 
cient to arouse the sympathetic interest of the 
American photographer, the story of Rembrandt 
and Franz Hals, with their pictures, surely will. 
The camerist who contemplates a visit to con- 
tinental Europe next year will undoubtedly ar- 
range his itinerary so as to include a visit to 
The Hague, Haarlem and Amsterdam, where 
may be seen the masterpieces of the great Dutch 
artists. The author of ‘Three Weeks in Hol- 
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land and Belgium” alludes but briefly to the 
contents of the art-museums of these two ad- 
joining countries, but conveys rather his im- 
pressions of the country, in general. He de 
scribes scenes which will be sure to engage the 
skill of the visiting camerists. He has seen things 
with a clear vision and intelligent understanding, 
while his kodak-pictures evidence rare industry 
and discrimination. Historical data are intro- 
duced judiciously, being welcome and never a 
bore. His style is informa! and direct, clear as 
well as humorous, and entertaining to the end. 
As an intelligent preparation for a brief trip 
through a section of Europe teeming with histor- 
ical associations, architectural beauty and works 
of art, the volume by Mr. Higinbotham cannot 
be too highly recommended. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, by Tudor 
Jenks. t2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50.  Illus- 
trated. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 
Still they come, in never-ending procession - 

handbooks on photography. The latest of this 
sort is by Tudor Jenks, and, in all truth, it is an 
excellent book. The author is master of his sub- 
ject, which he has treated in a simple and 
straightforward fashion, from start to finish. 
His chapter on photographic chemistry is sin- 
gularly explicit and would delight any boy or girl. 
The question of shutters has been treated very 
gingerly, strange to state. lf a camera provided 
with a focal-plane shutter can be used so that 
the slit travels with the motion of the object, and 
the speed be commensurate with the require- 
ment, the resultant picture will be free from 
distortion or blur. 

The author explains, also, the various devices 
by which tricks and fakes are accomplished, so 
that the element of fun is joined to that of seri- 
ousness. The illustrations are numerous and 
admirably fulfil their mission. Other hand- 
books may emphasize more strongly the esthetic 
side of photography, but none imparts to the 
novice a clearer understanding of the principles 
of the art, as well as the various kinds of appa- 
ratus and their intelligent application, in so 
pleasing and convincing a manner. 


ANLEITUNG ZUR PHOTOGRAPHIE. Herausgege- 
ben von G. Pizzighelli. Preis, Marks 4.50. 
Halle a S., Verlag von Wilhelm Knapp. 1908. 
This is the thirteenth enlarged and improved 

edition of a standard handbook to photography, 
the author’s name and that of the publisher being 
a guaranty of its supreme excellence. The book 
is complete — up to date, including valuable 
chapters on Autochromes and pictorial photog- 
raphy of the advanced school, the latter being 
illustrated with twenty-four full-page cuts of 
prints by eminent European and American 
workers. Every desirable piece of apparatus is 
described and illustrated, and all technical 
manipulations presented with exceptional clear- 
ness. The work appeals forcibly to workers 
familiar with German, to whom we recommend it 
most heartily. 
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NEBRASKA PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


THE next annual convention of this organiza- 
tion is to be held from October 12 to 15, 1909, in 
Lincoln, Neb. Plans have been formulated at a 
recent meeting of the Executive Committee 
which make for a very successful convention. 


WITH PHOTO-ERA’S FRIENDS 


A PROMINENT manufacturer of photographic 
paper, himself a well-known pictorialist, al- 
though not an advertiser in PHoTo-ERA, was 
prompted to compliment the editor as follows: 
“ PHoTO-ERA is a wonderfully fine Journal, cap- 
ably edited, beautifully illustrated and, alto- 
gether, a meritorious work, and must succeed.” 

Another of several hundreds of similar and 
unsolicited opinions of PHoto-Era is as follows: 

“HORNELL, N. Y., July 27, 1908. 
To the Editors of PHoto-Era, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

Your photographic publication — PHotTo- 
Era — is always fine, but I cannot pass over 
your August number without exclaiming, ‘ Bravo! 
gentlemen.’ 

Faithfully yours, 
F. E. BRoNsoN.” 


HOW A TROUT STRIKES 


Trout strike the fly from the water side of the 
lure. This question, which has been the subject 
of discussions and arguments among skilled 
fishermen since the days of Izaak Walton, has 
been settled for all time. W.H. Durham, of Los 
Angeles, while hunting game-fish with a camera 
on Blue Lake, near the Snake River, east of 
Spokane, succeeded in photographing a trout 
rising to bread-crumbs thrown on the water. 
The negative proves that the trout strikes its 
food from behind, not from underneath, as was 
the popular theory. 

The photograph is declared by experts to be 
the most remarkable of wild-life ever made. It 
shows the fish as through a thin film of glass, 
but perfect in outline, defining the spots and 
markings. 


NO QUESTION ABOUT IT 


PHoTO-ERA, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: In your ‘‘ Notes and News”’ sec- 
tion of the October issue, I notice you are having 
a little fun regarding the paper on which my 
“Princess” — a dog’s head — is printed. 

The reply of the chemical expert referred to 
is very good, and caused considerable amuse- 
ment, but I think the Chicago agent of the firm 
on whose paper the print was made goes him one 
better. 

Upon reading the paragraph he promptly re- 
plied that he was surprised that the gentleman 
did not at once discover that it was a “Dog on 
Good Paper!” 

With kind regards, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
PAUL WIERUM. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION CALENDAR 


THE publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
have issued a very attractive calendar for 1909 
in the form of a long, upright panel, measuring 
94” x 34”. Most of the space is occupied by a 
beautiful picture by Charles C. Curran, entitled, 
“In Grandmother’s Garden,’’ faithfully repro- 
duced from the original painting, forming a very 
handsome ornament. The calendar is copy- 
righted, and will be mailed, securely wrapped, to 
all who pay their subscriptions to The Youth’s 
Companion for 1909. 

THE TRIUMPHANT STEREOGRAPH 


ONE of the remarkable, fascinating and val- 
uable photographic discoveries is the stereo- 
scopic picture. Many of us can remember the 
superbly-executed productions of this kind made 
about thirty years ago. Like many an admirable 
deal the thing was overdone and rapidly de- 
preciated, almost dying out at the time when 
worthless, sham, stereoscopic views were hawked 
about at $.25 a dozen! Fortunately, stereoscopic 
photography was kept alive by several societies 
in Europe. Several years ago the manufacture 
of high-class views was revived by an American 
firm, the H. C. White Co., of North Bennington, 
Vt., which placed upon the market the most 
superb series of “stereographs”’ that has ever 
been seen. The firm’s catalog covers every 
country and every clime, also about every sub- 
ject of an educational character conceivable. 

There is a plethora of books, lectures and en- 
tertainments on travel; yet, a collection of White’s 
matchless “‘stereographs,” seen through a White 
stereoscope, excels them all for heauty and accu- 
racy of presentation, as well as ease and conve- 
nience of enjoyment. We trust that every one 
interested in this delightful phase of photography 
will send, at once, a postal to the above-named 
firm for a copy of The Modern Aladdin, an 
uniquely artistic publication. It is a revelation 
of things beautiful and interesting. 

GREAT ART-GALLERIES 


THE latest addition to the series of little books 
illustrating the pictorial wealth of the great art- 
galleries of Europe, and published by H. M. 
Caldwell Co., Boston and New York, is ‘‘The 
Glasgow Gallery.”” The pictures — there is no 
text — consist of about eighty excellent repro- 
ductions, in sepia. These books fill their mis- 
sion admirably, and are, moreover, wonderfully 
cheap, $.35 for each volume. The first four 
books of this series were reviewed in PHOTO-ERA 
for December, 1907. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF PHOTO-ERA 


THE publisher begs to state that there are no 
advertising-representatives of PHOTO-ERA maga- 
zine except its editors. All persons making any 
such claim should be promptly discredited. Any 
person entitled to transact business, directly or 
indirectly, for this magazine will be provided 
with suitable credentials, properly signed and 
dated by the publisher, Wilfred A. French, 
which can be shown when called for. 
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WITH THE TRADE 








A REMARKABLE PICTURE 


DurinG the past summer a very attractive 
collection of pictures has been exhibited in our 
various centers by the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co. of Rochester, N. Y. Perhaps the subject of 
greatest interest was “The Bleachers”—a 
40 x 50 enlargement from an 8 x Io negative 
which was made with a Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
Tessar Series IIb, 143” equivalent focus. The 
attributes which have made this picture well 
worthy of attention are the covering-power of 
the lens, the perfect definition, the even quality 
of the entire negative — all made more wonder- 
ful considering that the aperture used was f/6.3. 

“The Bleachers” has attracted so much at- 
tention that the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
decided upon a wider distribution. Two hun- 
dred of these framed enlargements are being sent 
out to dealers in the various parts of the country, 
in order that as many as possible may see this 
picture. A contact print accompanies each en- 
largement, to show how little definition is lost 
even with great magnification. If you have not 
seen this group of “Fans” you should make an 
effort to do so. 


= 


The amateur of to-day is the professional of 
to-morrow. 
Ne 


A NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC INDUSTRY 


On January 1, Frank R. Wyckoff, treasurer 
and general manager of Ansco Company, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., severed his connection with that 
well-known firm, and his duties were assumed 
by George W. Topliff, vice-president of the con- 
cern. Mr. Wyckeff advises us that his resigna- 
tion was occasioned by the fact that he will, in 
the very near future, head a new photographic 
industry to be known as Bingham Company, 
which will manufacture photographic goods in 
Binghamton on an extensive scale. The exact 
nature of the output has not been announced, 
but, in all probability, it will be similar to that of 
Ansco Company. Nothing is further from the 
intention of the new concern than to disturb the 
business of its older competitor, except in so far 
as fair methods of competition may effect it; 
and although the concern Mr. Wyckoff has been 
serving would be glad to have him remain, it 
realizes that every man must make the most of 
the opportunities life presents. Mr. Wyckoff 
has had a very successful business career, and it 
is largely due to his efforts and enthusiasm that 
the business of Ansco Company has had its 
greatest expansion during the recent trying busi- 
ness depression. 





A LIBRARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE publication of the Self-Instructing Li- 
brary of Practical Photography, advertised in 
the photographic press for some time past, and 
awaited by the workers in this country with no 
small degree of interest, is now an accomplished 
fact. The first five of the eight volumes con- 
stituting this important work have come to hand 
and seem to fulfil the promises made by the 
publisher, the American School of Art and 
Photography, Scranton, Penn. ‘The books, 
large octavo, are profusely illustrated and sub- 
stantially bound in boards, with leather backs. 
We regret that lack of space compels us to defer 
a review till the next issue of PHoTo-Era. The 
most popular phases of photography are treated, 
and are distributed among the five volumes as 
follows: Volume I, Elementary Photography 
Complete; Volume II, Negative-Developing — 
After-Manipulation; Volume III, General Ex- 
terior Photography — Composition — Lenses; 
Volume IV, Photographic Printing, Complete; 
Volume V, At Home Portraiture — Flashlight- 
Interiors — Copying — Enlarging — Lantern- 
Slides. 

THE DEFENDER TIPSTER 

TuHIs neat booklet is intended for the con- 
sumer of the Defender products. It gives, 
clearly and briefly, size, character and price of 
each class of these popular goods, together with 
working-directions, formule and suggestions — 
“Tips”— enabling the consumer to attain the 
best results with certainty, ease and economy. 
This price-list is confined to paper, dry-plates 
and chemicals made by the Defender Photo- 
Supply Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 


THE photographer — professional and ama- 
teur — cannot invest fifty cents to better ad- 
vantage than in Wellcome’s Photographic Ex- 
posure-Record and Diary for 1909. The many 
practical features it offers are too numerous to 
mention, but include Wellcome’s Simple and 
Reliable Exposure-Calculator — operated by 
one turn of the scale; all the advantages of a first- 
class diary and memorandum-book in recording 
data and exposures of all kinds; tables of ex- 
posures for interiors; telephotography, copying 
and enlarging, moving-objects, night photog- 
raphy, etc.; speed-tests for over eighty bromide 
papers and lantern-slides; practical, up-to-date 
information of accuracy and authority, etc. A 
copy of the Diary will be mailed, promptly, on 
receipt of fifty cents, post-paid, by the publisher 
of PHoTO-ERA. 

= 


Be sure of your light, then go ahead. 
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